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available to the United States in the event of a general war. Higher levels 
of security cooperation nay reinforce this perception. Moreover, expanded 
security cooperation between China and the United States could have a far 
reaching effect on the overall national security decisionmaking process of 
the Soviet Union. There are two tendencies, "traditionalist** and " pragma t is t," 
within the USSR. The former is generally more inclined to support confronta- 
tional policies and to emphasize especially the Inherent dangers In cooperation 
with China. The pragma t 1st tendency, on the other hand, normally supports 
actions which recognize the benefits of superpower cooperation, especially on 
arms control. Proponents of the pragma t 1st tendency tend to recognize that 
China has a weak economy and limited absorptive capacity. They are also more 
likely than followers of the traditionalist tendency to emphasize conflicts 
between the United States and China, i.e., Taiwan. These conditions, they 
argue, could undermine US-China security cooperation. A US-China security 
cooperation program involving substantial transfer of arms (Options 3 or 4 in 
the Matrix) probably would undercut the pragmatlst arguments, and thus enhance 
the influence of the traditionalist tendency over all Soviet security decisions. 

c. (U) Japan and the Koreas. Japan, Invariably considered the 
linchpin of US Asian policy, has entered into extensive and cordial relations 
with China, and, like China and the United States, has officially identified 
the Soviet Union as the principal threat to its security. But Japan is con- 
cerned about the prospect of a militarily strong China, and will offer little 
support for substantially expanded US-China security cooperation. A high level 
of security cooperation, including weapons transfers, would also be perceived by 
many Japanese as signalling a change of focus In America's Asia policy from 
Japan to China. This would further diminish the credibility of US security 
guarantees, possibly stimulating the Japanese to increase their own military 
capabilities — a development Washington has been seeking— but ultimately weak- 
ening the alliance with the United States. Moreover, the Japanese would be con- 
cerned about US-China relations which might cause the Soviets to increase their 
pressure on Japan. Since the Soviets already presume Japanese collusion in US- 
China security relations, Soviet hostility toward Japan would probably increase 
as US- China security cooperation deepened. Finally, US security cooperation, 
which actually Improved China's military capabilities, might raise questions 
among the Japanese about the security of the two adjacent areas most critical 

to the security of Japan itself, i.e., Korea and Taiwan. South Korea probably 
has benefited from Improved US-China relations, since China seems to be re- 
straining North Korea on the reunification issue. With a program of US -China 
security cooperation involving the transfer of offensive weapons, however, 
South Korean leaders might be concerned that China's Improved military capabil- 
ities could be used in the future to assist North Korea. In the North, the 
government of the Democratic People's Republic of Korea might react to expanded 
I'S-Chlna security relations by associating itself more closely with the Soviet 
Union at the expense of its ties with China. Security cooperation with China 
will make it more difficult for the United States to reduce its presence on the 
Korean peninsula. 

d. (U) Southeast Asia. At least for the near term, Singapore and 
Thailand would probably approve of closer Sino- American security relations 
because they would suggest a near identity of views between the United States 
and the PRC on Kampuchea as well as other international issues. Indonesia, 
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Malaysia, and perhaps Burma, would probably disapprove because they prefer a 
relatively strong Vietnam to act as a buffer between China and non-Communist 
Southeast Asia and because a higher level of US-China security cooperation 
would imply that Chinese military capabilities will be Improved more rapidly 
than otherwise might be the case. Hore generally, there is a prevalent per- 
ception — or fear — within these nations (also privately expressed in the 
Philippines, Singapore, and Thailand) that US-China security cooperation will 
Improve China's ability to extend its influence over Southeast Asia. US 
relations with the government of Vietnam and Its clients In Laos and Kampuchea 
will not be Improved if the United States takes steps which directly contribute 
to Improved Chinese military capabilities. Moreover, greatly expanded US-China 
security cooperation Is likely to prolong Vietnam's dependence on the Soviet 
Union for military and economic assistance. 

e. (U) South and Southwest Asia. The major nations of this area, 
India and Pakistan, would react to Option 3 or 4 security cooperation In almost 
opposite ways. India especially would be inclined to oppose the transfer of 
offensive weapons, thus providing an additional incentive (or excuse) for con- 
tinuing or even expanding its security ties with the Soviet Union. On the 
other hand, US relations with Pakistan would be one of the few regional bilateral 
relationships which might improve as a result of closer US-China security rela- 
tions. Chinese access to Islamabad Is extremely good; the closer that the United 
States identifies with the PRC, the better will be US opportunities to influence 
Pakistani policies. 

f . (U) Western Europe. Western Europe encourages moderate levels of 
security cooperation, but would probably oppose a relationship involving the 
transfer of offensive weapons from the United States to China. They would view 
such a program as a threat to detente and a return to the Cold War. 

g. (U) Taiwan. Any US aid and assistance which serves to upgrade 
China's military capabilities adversely affects the security interests of the 
authorities on Taiwan. US-China security cooperation at Option 3 or A levels 
could force the Taiwan authorities to consider alternatives to present policies 
if sufficiently threatened. They might seek to align themselves with counter- 
vailing powers, such as Japan and South Korea or even the Soviet Union, or they 
might develop nuclear weapons. They also might seek an accommodation with the 
PRC, although this option seems less likely at the present time. Operational - 
izing and orchestrating a US policy designed to bring Taiwan and the PRC closer 
together by entering an extensive security relationship with the latter would 
appear to be both difficult and dangerous. 

h. (U) Arms Control. China has consistently refused to participate 
in strategic arms control discussions. Chinese opposition to arms control could 
have an adverse impact on future strategic arms limitations negotiations, partic- 
ularly If the Soviets perceive China as a tacit US partner due to US-China 
security cooperation. In that case, the Soviet Union would be even more hesitant 
to accept significant reductions in Soviet strategic systems. MBFR negotiations 
would also be complicated with a high degree of security cooperation between the 
United States and China since the Interests of NATO and China are probably not 
compatible. 
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3- (U) Conclusions . 

a. (U) Advantages for Che United States of expanding security 
cooperation with China Include: 

(1) (U) more explicit recognition that China and the United 
States have parallel strategic interests, 

(2) (U) enhanced access to Chinese policymakers, 

(3) (U) Improved US capabilities for intelligence collection, 

(4) (U) increased knowledge about China and the PLA, and 

(5) (U) more effective support for the current pragmatic 
leadership in China. 

b. (U) Principal risks in expanding security relations with China 
to include the transfer of offensive weapons or weapons technology are: 

(1) (U) an adverse impact on US-Soviet relations, 

(2) (U) the possible assumption of a more direct role in China* s 
defense by the United States, 

(3) (U) a Soviet preemptive attack on China, 

(4) (U) tension between NATO allies, who probably would view 
such a program as provocative to the Soviet Union, 

(5) (U) the use by China of improved military capabilities 
against friends and allies of Che United States in Asia, 

(6) (U) strains in the security ties of Japan and the United 

States, and 

(7) (U) a requirement that US force levels be increased. 
A. (U) Recommendat ions . 

a. (U) The United States should pursue a program of expanded security 
cooperation with China which adheres to the following three principles: 

(1) (U) The overall relationship between the United States and 
China should be allowed to mature and develop on its own merits, and not be 
used solely as a lever against the Soviet Union. 

(2) (U) Security cooperation should not become the leading 
element of US-China relations. 

(3) (U) Anns sales and weapons technology transfers should not 
become the driving feature of US-China security cooperation. 
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b. <0) Specifically, the United States should approve the sale of 
clearly defensive weapons and technology which may be requested after consulta- 
tion with allies and friends in Asia. Other security cooperation activities 
(e.g., training, plans/ exercises, intelligence, and other categories shown on 
the matrix) which do not Imply the use of offensive American weapons or a 
military alliance, should be Implemented. 

5 * W Implications for the US Army . If a program of expanded security 
cooperation is Implemented: ■ - 

a. (U) The US Army should assume the leading role among the services. 

b. (U) Army deployments in Asia and rh» P*nif< <^..a4- z the 

deployment of the 2<Tlnfantry Division in Korea-must bejafotalned at present 
levels, or expanded if Option 3 security mnn»r„iM™ <«. 

c. (U) The Army will reoulr* mHjHMiwwl r^ nese lmnm»»/«r «i 
qualified personnel as a result of US-China security cooperation. 

d. (U) US-China security cooperation at Option 2 and higher levels 
w111 enhance the US Army capabilitie s fnr r rtiof>r4r*. ^nw. ™ rt,^ a 
and the Soviet Union. ~" 

e. (U) Security cooperation with China at Option 2 or higher may 
require reorganization of the US Army Western Command, and perhaps the Eighth 
US Army and US Army Japan as well. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION (U) 

Section I. (U) ' General . 

1. (U) Problem . Security cooperation between, the United States and the 
Peoples Republic of China (PRC), an almost unimaginable development 10 years ago, 
has nov not only been established, but has also resulted in communication between the 
two defense establishments at the highest level, coordination of some policies, and 
authorization for the sale, on a case-by-case basis, of military equipment and tech- 
nology to the PRC. Evolving security policy towards China has not been accompanied 
by authoritative statements of the long-term objectives of the relationship or by 
comprehensive analyses of the Implications of expanding security cooperation to more 
and more varied interactions, however. The concern that, in the absence of both a 
statement of objectives or careful analysis, policymakers may Initiate actions 
without understanding the possible long-term (or even short-term) risks which may 
be Incurred led to the requirement for this study. 

a. (U) Relations between the PRC and the United States progressed from 
bitter enmity in the 1950' s, when Americans and Chinese actually fought each other 
in Korea, first to a hesitant rapprochement in 1972, and finally to a "friendly" 
relationship today. Indeed, agreements have been signed on a variety of questions, 
particularly since full diplomatic relations were established on January 1, 1979, 
and trade has increased from less than $100 million In 1972 to almost $5 billion in 
1980. 1 Excluding the military sphere, US policy has seemed to encourage the develop- 
ment and expansion of all aspects of Sino- American relations. 

b. (U) Even though strategic considerations have always provided the 
principal justification for enhanced US-PRC relations, overt military or security 
cooperation was muted as long as Washington attempted to pursue a policy of even hand- 
edness vls-a-vis the two major Communist powers. That policy was abandoned after 
Soviet and Soviet-supported interventions in Africa, the Middle East, and Southeast 
Asia. In August 1979* former Vice President Mondale forcefully emphasized the change 
in the direction of US policy when he told his hosts In Beijing that "any nation which 
feeks to weaken or isolate (China] in world affairs assumes a stance counter to US 
interests." 2 A few months later, shortly after the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
then Secretary of Defense Brown made the security relationship more explicit by 
announcing, also in Beijing, that the United States would permit, on a case-by-case 
basis, the sale of dual-use technology and nonlethal equipment to China, and that the 
sale of weapons systems by US allies would not be opposed. 3 More recently, on June lb, 
1981, the security relationship was expanded further with the announcement by Secretary 
of State Halg that the United States would consider, again on a case-by-case basis 
(after consultations with allies and friends and Congress), the sale of any armaments 
or weapons technology. Security cooperation, then, was apparently Inaugurated with 
limited notice, partly in response to unexpected Soviet action, to deter the continued 
expansion of Soviet influence by force. Consequently, many within the American 
bureaucracy, particularly in the military, may not have previously given adequate 
attention to security cooperation with the PRC. 
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2. (U) Terms of Reference . The specific terms of reference for this study are 
cont slued In the January 12, 1981 letter, subject: Study Implications of US-China 
Security Cooperation (US-China) from MG R.L. Schweitzer, Director of Strategy, Plans, 
and Policy, acting for the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and Plans, to the 
Commandant, US Army War College, which is reprinted as Appendix A. The objectives 
and one limitation from the study directive are repeated below for emphasis. 

a. (U) The four interrelated objectives specified by the study directive 

are: 

(1) (U) Identify the major objectives of security cooperation for 
both the United States and the PRC; 

(2) (U) Examine military and strategic Implications of US-China 
security cooperation and estimate the benefits, risks and costs, as far as relations 
with other international actors (e.g., Soviet Union, NATO, Japan, ASEAN, and India) 
are concerned; 

(3) (U) Specify areas In which cooperation may be beneficial to the 
United States, as well as areas in which cooperation is not desirable; and, 

(A) (U) Provide, In the conclusions, specific options and initiatives 
that policymakers can use in shaping the US-China security cooperation relationship. 

b. (U) The exclusion of specific operational Implications for the Army 
from this report is intended to focus the study on broad strategic problems rather 
than relatively parochial concerns of the Army. The latter (e.g., details of force 
struct ure, p c tsuuucl ue e d e, o rganization, and security assistance requirements) are 
extremely Important, but need to be addressed after the more fundamental considerations 
discussed in the following chapters are analyzed and understood. On the other hand, 
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this study does Identify and examine relatively general, strategic implications for 
the Army and other US military services. 

Section II. (U) Methodology . 

3. (U) Approach. Research and analysis have focused on the relationship of 
US-China security relations to other facets of US foreign policy in the context of 
both immediate international problems and longer-range considerations. Information 
and insights have been obtained from official documents, published literature, and 
many government and academic specialists, as indicated by the notes and bibliography. 
The generous contributions of those individuals who discussed the intricacies of US- 
China relations with members of the study team were particularly valuable in providin 
fresh Ideas and stimulating careful analysis. 

( u ) Organization of Study . The following discussion has been organized int 
four chapters. Chapter 2 examines American and Chinese national Interests and objec- 
tives in US-China security cooperation. Chapter 3 contains the analysis of the impac 
of US-China security cooperation on other international and regional relationships, 
and Chapter A presents the conclusions and recommendations of the study group. 
Finally, there are two substantive appendices (B and C) which provide more Intensive 
analysis of China's participation in security cooperation with the United States. 
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CHAPTER 2 

INTERESTS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA IN SECURITY COOPERATION (U) 
Section I, (U) Introduction . 

1. (U) Purpose . Programs and proposals for US-China security cooperation 
should be judged primarily by how well they support the national interests and objec- 
tives of the United States and China. This chapter very briefly presents a statement 
of American and Chinese interests and objectives which are relevant to evaluating 
security cooperation between the two nations. 

2. (U) Organization . Section III, Chinese Interests and Objectives, has a 
broader scope than Section II, US Interests and Objectives. The former, In addition 
to a brief statement of Chinese interests and objectives in security cooperation with 
the united States, also contains segments on the Chinese approach to security; 
advantages and benefits, as well as disadvantages and risks to China of security 
cooperation with the United States, and the limits of security cooperation from a 
Chinese perspective. It is supplemented by Appendix B, Chinese Interests and 
Objectives in Security Cooperation, and Appendix C, China* s Domestic Environment and 
US-China Security Relations. 

Section II. (U) US Interests and Objectives . 

3. (U) General . The United States is a global power with specific regional 
interests in East Asia. US-Chinese relations, including security cooperation, are 
intended to support global as well as regional interests and objectives. 

4. (U) National Interests . 

a. (U) According to the Army Strategic Appraisal, the four fundamental ' 
national interests of the United States are survival, preservation of national 

integrity, maintenance or improvement of the standard of living, and maintenance of a 

favorable world order. / 

p b. (U) Historically, the United States has pursued Its national Interests 

without placing a high priority on China. Since the end of World War II, the Soviet 
Union has been the only nation considered a serious threat to the most salient US 
Interests — those relating to survival, territorial integrity, and world order. China 
has entered into American foreign policy and defense calculations primarily as an 
adjunct to the Soviet Union, rather than as an actor in its own right. The sustained 
worldwide buildup of Soviet strategic nuclear and conventional forces, and the USSR*s 
increasingly active involvement in the Third World are the most Important factors 
affecting US national security policy today. They have also been the driving force in 

^the developing relationship with China since 1971. 

5. (U) US National Objectives . The broad general national objectives that have 
traditionally guided US policy are as follows: 

a. (U) The primary objective of the United States is to prevent hostile 
nations from attacking the United States, its territories, and its overseas bases. 
The threat of invasion of the continental United States has always been remote. 
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However, the advent of the nuclear age and ICBMs meant that the continental United 
States could not only be attacked but also the survival of the United States threat- 
ened without an Invasion by a foreign army. As a result, for the last 30 years pro- 
tection of US territorial integrity has been based primarily on four principles: 
(1) strategic nuclear deterrence; (2) negotiation of formal, detailed and verifiable 
strategic nuclear arms control agreements; (3) prevention of the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons; and (6) avoidance of direct military conflict between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. In comparison to the USSR, Chinese strategic nuclear 
capabilities have played only a small role in US defense calculations. If China 
Improves its strategic nuclear capabilities as expected, future US force planning and 
arms negotiations will have to take these forces into consideration. 

b. (U) Historically, US interests have been best served by an international 
environment of stability in which change has been evolutionary rather than the result 
of political revolution. As a result, another major US objective has been the promo- 
tion of peaceful solutions to world problems. Particularly, the United States is 
interested In deterring the USSR from using conflicts between regional powers to 
further Soviet political and military Influence at the expense of the United States. 

c. (U) A third major objective Is to help US allies and other friendly 
states resist political, economic, or military coercion by stronger nations. 

d. (U) Where and when feasible, the United States has sought to improve 
East-West relations in an attempt to defuse sources of potential military conflict. 
This objective is based on the assumption that fostering economic and political inter- 
dependence among the USSR and the West, and China and the West will result In more 
responsible, less aggressive destabilizing behavior on the part of the world's two 
Communist giants. Soviet actions in recent years have caused many observers and 
policymakers to question this objective, but it still remains as a stated long-term 

US goal. 2 

e. (U) Since the end of World War II, containment of the spread of 
communism has been an important objective. It has evolved from the containment of 
the monolithic communism that was believed to exist to the more recent approach of 
selective' containment of Soviet political-military influence. 

f. (U) Finally, if deterrence of conflicts falls and peaceful resolution 
of world problems proves Impossible, the US objective Is to maintain sufficient con- 
ventional *nd strategic forces to defend US Interests by military force until such 
conflicts can be terminated on terms favorable to the United States. 
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7. (U) US Objectives Served by Security Cooperation With China * 

a. (U) US-China security cooperation Is Intended to support US objectives 
of deterring both regional and global Soviet aggression. Advocates believe that US- 
China security cooperation will contribute to deterrence by increasing Soviet concerns 
about a two-front war, complicating Soviet military planning, and making the USSR less 
Inclined to Initiate military conflict, either in Europe or Asia. 

(1) (U) A strong, confident China, it is argued, will contribute to 
last Asian regional stability, but a weak nation will be vulnerable to Soviet pressures 
and be a source of instability. Only a China that is politically and militarily 
capable of acting as a major power in the region can help to stabilize the East Asian 
balance of power, according to this point of view. 

(2) (U) It can be argued that more normal relations with China already 
have made a significant step toward a peaceful solution of one major contentious Asian 
issue, i.e., Taiwan. Beijing now speaks of "reunification 1 ' of Taiwan with China 
rather than "liberation.'* If more extensive US-China security cooperation increases 
the stakes for the PRC in good relations with the United States, the prospects for 
peaceful settlement might be enhanced further. 

b. (U) Security cooperation with China could enhance US warflghtlng 
capabilities in the event of a global war with the Soviet Union. If Chinese military 
forces supported the United States in a global war, they would constitute another 
"force multiplier*" Even if China chose not to commit its military forces against the 
Soviet Union, a* security cooperation relationship that allowed the United States to 
use Chinese naval and air facilities during a war might enhance US military capabil- 
ities against the Soviet Union. 

c. (U) The primary goal of the current Chinese pragmatic leadership is to 
modernize China economically, politically, and militarily. If modernization of China 
succeeds, China will become a more powerful actor, with or without US-China security 
cooperation. However, advocates of closer security cooperation believe that a positive 
US-China relationship will support the current pragmatic leadership. This group has 
interests and objectives parallel to those of the United States and security coopera- 
tion will enhance the US ability to favorably Influence the evolution of Chinese 
policy. 

d. (U) Finally, apart from military justifications, cordial and extensive 
relationships with China may enhance US access to scarce natural resources. While 
much of China has not been thoroughly surveyed, exploration to date has shown China to 
be endowed with significant amounts of scarce natural resources. 4 China has recently 
begun to furnish the United States with tantalum, vanadium, and titanium. 5 The addi- 
tion of China as a supplier of scarce raw materials will diversify sources of supply 
and could help to moderate US strategic vulnerability. Security cooperation may be 
one tool to facilitate US access to Chinese natural resources and to provide a firm 
basis for a profitable economic relationship. 
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Section III. (U) Chinese Interests and Objectives In Security Coop eration.* 
(U) China's National Interests and Objectives , 

a. (U) The preceding section identified the Interests and objectives of 
the United States which are, or could be, affected by security cooperation rfJth the 
People's Republic of China. While US national interests and security objectives 
understandably pervade US strategic calculations, they constitute only half the 
equation. China also has Interests which must be recognized, since they will 
decisively shape and condition the other half of the dynamic bilateral relationship. 
Some of these interests, and the objectives which support them, are primarily of a 
domestic nature; others derive directly from the International environment. As a 
practical matter, however, they are all deeply Interrelated. 

b. (U) An Important domestic national Interest of China is economic devel- 
opment. Since the death of Mao Zedong In 1976, the successor leadership has focused 
most of its attention on a comprehensive program of Industrial, agricultural and 
military development which is called the "Four Modernisations.'* Relying heavily on 
imported technology to drive scientific progress, the program aspires to transform 
China into a "powerful, modern socialist country by the year 2000." In retrospect, 
initial goals were far too ambitious, as evidenced by successive economic "readjust- 
ments" over the past two to three years. Despite these temporary setbacks, the present 
leadership is deeply committed to this innovative program of economic development. 
Specific objectives include improving the low standard of living of the Chinese masses; 
achieving sustained, long-term economic growth; and Increasing aggregate national power 
in order to support an independent foreign policy. 

c. (U) Another domestic national interest which affects US- China relations 
is the attainment of political maturity. The creation within China's Communist system 
of attitudes and institutions conducive to prolonged political stability is an essen- 
tial precondition for sustained economic growth. Within the context of political 
stabilization and systemic reform, the consolidation of power by the Deng Xiaoping 
coalition is another priority objective. A wide range ot specific initiatives has 
been introduced to "deradicallze" political thought; separate state and party 
functions; establish bureaucratic accountability; fight nepotism, corruption and 
inertia; insure an orderly succession; find a new legitimizing role for the party; 
and open up the Chinese political system to greater participation. 

d. (U) A final national interest category derives from China's role and 
status in the international system. China shares a number of fundamental concerts 
common to most sovereign nations, but several are particularly salient in the current 
situation. These objectives Include preservation of national Independence and terri- 
torial integrity; improved national security; and increased global Influence leading 
to restoration of China to Its "rightful place" In world affairs. 



*The material in this section Is essentially a summary of the main points developed 
in much greater detail in Appendix B, Chinese Interests and Objectives in Security 
Cooperation. 
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CHAPTER 3 

GLOBAL AND REGIONAL IMPACT OF US-CHINA SECURITY COOPERATION (U) 
Section I. (U) General. 



1. (U) Introduction . 

a. (U) The possible ramifications of US-China security cooperation cannot 
be considered in bilateral terns alone. The relationship will Impact upon the percep- 
tions of leaders in other nations and, as a result, will affect other global and 
regional relationships which are Important to the United States. This section will 
introduce a range of possible security cooperation options that could develop between 
the United States and China. In Section II, the possible influence of US-China 
security cooperation on other US global and regional relationships will be discussed 
and analyzed. 

b. (U) Four potential security cooperation options that could develop 
between the United States and the People's Republic of China, are summarized In 
Figure D-l, Appendix D, a foldout that can be kept open for frequent reference as 
the rest of the study is read. The matrix is keyed upon five major military- 
related security cooperation categories: arms sales/ techno logy transfer, training, 
plans and exercises, intelligence sharing and gathering, and other. The "other" 
category is a catch-all to allow the incorporation of items which are important 
but do not neatly fit into one of the more specific subdivisions. 

c. (U) The options chosen by the study team are a summary and combination 
of activities that have been suggested in other studies and a result of the study 
team's own analysis. Obviously, there are more than four major options that could 
evolve as a result of US-Chinese security cooperation. For example, the number of 
options could be increased by simply adding alternatives between Option 2 and 3 and 
Option 3 and A which more closely parallel the current Option 1. The additional 
options might read something like "consider to sell systems which provide offensive 
capabilities" and "consider to sell/provide sensitive military equipment." This 
approach was rejected for the matrix (but not for the analysis in the following 
section) because it tends to make the distinctions between each option less clear 
and some members of the study group believe that such distinctions are artificial. • 

2. (U) The Matrix . 

a. (U) The matrix contains hypothetical options which may never be dupli- 
cated in reality, although Option 1 is Intended to represent the major components of 
the current security relationship between the United States and China. The matrix 
should not be used to prescribe or predict the types of security cooperation which 
the United States should or will pursue with the PRC. It Is only a tool to help 
answer the important question: Is one form of security cooperation more likely than 
others to result in achieving US interests and objectives? In the following section, 
the Implications of various options for the major regions of the world will be 
assessed. Those interests and objectives already discussed in Chapter 2 should be 
the most Important factors for analysis. 

b. (U) There are two ways to view the matrix. First, each option can be 
seen as distinct and separate: one step on a stairway of commitment. Each higher 
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step Includes all of the components of the preceding steps. As one moves further to 
the right In the matrix toward Option 4, In other words, there is a cumulative effect. 
If the US-Chinese security cooperation developed into the hypothetical "significant 
relationship/' all (or most) of the attributes of "institutionalized normalization" 
and a •'moderate relationship" would already be in existence before the "significant 
relationship" materialized. Using this approach, arms sales/technology transfer is 
the most important category and indicator of a move to a new level of security 
cooperation. 

c. (U) The second way of looking at the matrix Is to view it as providing 
a number of alternatives where arms sales/ technology would continue to be important 
but would not be the driving category of US-China security cooperation. Using this 
approach, theoretically it la possible to have a security relationship vhere arms 
sales/ technology remains at the status quo but training is at the "moderate relation- 
ship;" plans/operations may be at the "de facto alliance relationship; 1 ' and intelli- 
gence and others are at the "significant relationship" level. Viewing the matrix in 
this way could provide more flexibility for policymakers than the assumption that any 
security cooperation will be determined primarily by arms sales/technology transfer. 

d. (U) The priorities one places on US objectives will have an important 
Impact upon how one views the matrix. If the most Important US objective is to have a 
China strong enough to tie down Soviet forces, repel an attempted Soviet invasion, and 
provide relief for Europe by causing Soviet forces to be oriented toward the Far East 
rather than Europe, then Chinese military capabilities will have to be improved. This 
means that arms sales /technology transfer with military applications should be given 
the top priority. If the primary objective is to affect the perceptions of other 
international actors, including the Soviets, then there may be less of a need to empha- 
size arms transfers/ technology transfer. Rather, it may be possible to Increase the 
perception of a closer relationship with China by picking options from the other cate- 
gories without simultaneously enhancing military capabilities. 

Section II. (U) Global and Regional Impact . 

3. (U) Soviet Union . 

a. (U) The Soviet Union's long-standing adversary relationship with China 
is not related to any single issue. Slno-Soviet tensions are based upon territorial 
differences, competition for influence in various regions of the world, Ideological 
conflicts and maneuvers for leadership within the Communist arena, military tensions 
along 4,500 miles of common border, and racial animosities. From a Soviet perspective, 
the United States continues to be the Kremlin's primary international competitor and, 
in concert with NATO, Its most significant military threat. However, the USSR views 
China as probably its most troublesome, unpredictable, and Intractable opponent. 
Therefore, any security cooperation between the United States and the PRC will 
obviously have a significant Impact upon the Soviet Union. 

b. (U) Alth jgh our understanding of the Soviet political process still 
tends to be sketchy and far from complete because of the secretive nature of the Soviet 
Union, it is clear that the totalitarian (unitary) model no longer accurately describes 
the Soviet political process, and that there is no single, discernible "Soviet view" 
which will guide Soviet policy and actions. Even a cursory reading of Soviet litera- 
ture suggests the variety of factional, occupational, and bureaucratic Interest groups 
which not only exist within the Soviet Union but also have impact upon Soviet policy. 
Conflict and differences among and within institutions and among individuals over what 
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means should be pursued occur within the Soviet Union. Something similar to, but not 
exactly like, Western Interest group politics and conflicts also seem to exist over 
what Soviet programs should be given priority, which ones should be slowed down or put 
into abeyance, and how overall Soviet goals and objectives should be carried out. 
Therefore, it probably is appropriate to talk about some Soviet views on US-Chinese 
security cooperation rather than to focus on "the Soviet view/' 

c. (U) Discussions of Soviet views or "groupings" often assume uniformity 
within the various groups* This type of thinking has contributed to assessments which 
see the party and military in constant conflict because the two institutions hold 
different values, interests, and objectives, and subscribe to different modus operandi 
for dealing with the Soviet political environment. The assumption of intra -group 
cohesion also has led to analyses that see support or opposition to arms control and 
detente as based primarily upon an individual's institutional affiliation. In other 
words, the Soviet foreign policy apparatus and Academy of Science research institutes 
generally are expected to support arms control while military spokesmen oppose it. 2 

d. (U) The analysis that follows does not reject this bureaucratic politics 
approach, i.e., where one sits determines ones views, but suggests that no single 
analysis can adequately explain Soviet views on China. If one believes that Soviet 
views on China are primarily institutional in origin then there should be a military, 
foreign policy community, party, etc. position. That does not seem to be the case as 
individuals within the same Soviet institution do seem to subscribe to significantly 
different attitudes about China* The analysis draws heavily upon studies written by 
Franklin Griffiths and Lawrence Caldwell arguing that Soviet behavior and views can be 
best explained in terms of loose coalitions and general "tendencies" within the Soviet 
Union. Thus, the important point is not only where one sits in the bureaucracy but 
also the issue (or in this case the country) involved. Such an approach deemphasizes 
personalities and Individual's views and focuses on issues and the potential policy 
ramifications of those issues. While Caldwell calls the Soviet "tendencies" modernism 
and orthodoxy, this section uses the shorthand of "pragma t 1st" and "traditionalist" 
because of its more specific concern with China. 

e. (U) As early as 1973, Soviets of the traditionalist persuasion essen- 
tially stopped referring to China as merely a socialist state which was misinterpreting 
Marxism-Leninism. Instead, they have emphasized China's efforts to collude, ally, or 
have tacit agreements with anti-Soviet forces throughout the world. As indicated by 
the flurry of Soviet alarmist articles around such major events as normalization of 
US-Chinese relations, the Sino- Japanese Treaty of Peace and Friendship, exchange visits 
of high-ranking US and Chinese officials, and US willingness to consider the sale of 
dual-use technology and nonlethal military equipment to the PRC, traditionalists are 
quite concerned and fearful that these steps could develop Into more far-reaching mili- 
tary cooperation with China. The traditionalist's tendency is to emphasize the threat 
to world peace that any cooperation with China could cause. They believe that US, 
NATO, or Japanese cooperation with China is primarily anti-Soviet oriented. They see 
cooperation with China as supporting the militarist designs of China against Vietnam 
and encouraging Beijing to take even more hard line military positions against the 
Soviet Union, specifically against Soviet interests in Asia. Following is a rather 
typical traditionalist statement about the threat of collusions between the imperial- 
ists and China: 
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The real threat to peace and the security of nations, mainly the Soviet 
Union and other countries of the socialist fraternity, comes from 
American Imperialism and its NATO allies, with whom Beijing ^ 
hegemonists are now collaborating in preparation for world war* 

f . (U) It would be ideological heresy for traditionalists to argue that 
the recent positive shift in the correlation of forces could be permanently reversed. 
But they do contend that powerful antisocial 1st forces still exist and that for a 
temporary period these reactionary forces could surface to threaten world peace. 
Since the danger of war has not been eliminated, the traditionalists argue that the 
Soviet Union must be prepared to confront the possibilities of regional and global 
conflict at all times and complacency is not acceptable. The possibility of Chinese- 
US security cooperation is one of the insidious ways that Soviet traditionalists 
believe reactionaries within both China and the West are attempting to preserve their 
domestic power bases. A traditionalist 1 s worst case analysis would see the PRC, by 
the late 1980' s, making significant progress in its domestic economic modernization 
as a result of Japanese and US support and developing a modern nuclear and conven- 
tional military force by virtue of security cooperation and arms transfers from the 
United States. Even if formalized alliance between China and the United States did 
not exist, a de facto anti-Soviet condominium would have the same results. 

g, (U) The pragmatists, like the traditionalists, support a strong Soviet 
military but they tend to believe that there are areas of common interest with the 
West. Members of this Soviet group have generally supported arms control negotiations, 
increased foreign trade, and expanded political-economic relations particularly with 
the United States and Europe. They have emphasized that military conflict between the 
superpowers with its high potential for escalation to nuclear war would have disastrous 
consequences. The pragmatists seem to reject the view that anyone could emerge vic- 
torious (in the truest sense of the word) from a nuclear war. Soviets of the pragma- 
tist persuasion are concerned about China as a threat to Soviet interests and the possi- 
bility of US-Chinese security cooperation. However, their assessment of the future 
tends to be somewhat more sanguine than that of the traditionalists. 

h. (U) Pragmatists are more inclined to emphasize the limitations of the 
Chinese domestic economy. They suggest that the problems associated with economic 
modernization are so significant that the PRC will not be able to make major progress 
in this area in the immediate future. As one author in Kommunlst recently argued, 
"the situation within the PRC national economy remains tense. Attempts to rescue it 
from the state of chaos have yielded limited results." 6 Another recent study done by 
two members of the Soviet Institute of the USA and Canada details in more specific 
terms the problems facing the Chinese/ The Chinese education system essentially dis- 
integrated during the Cultural Revolution when it was more important to be Red than 
expert. There is a shortage of skilled workers, scientists, engineers, and technicians 
to operate modern equipment, even if the Chinese could obtain it from the West. In 
addition, China lacks the necessary financial resources to purchase major quantities 

of industrial equipment or defense items from foreign nations. China has few products 
that it can reasonably expect to export to obtain hard currency. The two Soviet 
authors also argued that important legal restrictions in the United States prevent the 
export of the most modern, sophisticated technology to Communist nations and that the 
United States is still somewhat undecided about how far it should proceed with its 
economic support of China. Those of the pragmatist persuasion tend to argue that these 
are not small problems, which China and the United States can easily overcome just 
because they share a common anti-Soviet feeling. For example, the two members of the 
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Institute of the USA and Canada ended their study on technological contacts between 
the United States and the PRC by saying: "If we soberly assess the potential for 
scientific and technical contacts between the United States and China,... we can 

expect these conflicts to be considerably exacerbated in the near future." 

* 

i. (U) Since the pragnatists doubt that a strong and enduring security 
relationship between the United States and the PRC can develop, this is another issue 
on which they differ from the traditionalists. Pragmatlsts agree with the tradi- 
tionalists that a formal Chinese alliance with the United States would pose a 
formidable threat to the Soviet Union. However, they emphasise that Important points 
of conflict and contention exist between Washington and Beijing, particularly over 
Taiwan. Both pragmatlsts and traditionalists believe that China is an expansionist 
power* The pragmatlsts, however, differ with their associates and argue that Chinese 
expansionist tendencies will ultimately cause major policy disagreements with the 
United States and its Asian allies threatening the existence of US-China security 
cooperation. As one Soviet commentator has said, "lr is hard to believe in the 
possibility of the protracted harmonious coexistence. . .in a zone which each of them 
regards as its own preferential sphere of Influence. " 9 The most important journal 
of the Soviet Ministry of Defense has argued that the growing close relations between 
China and the United States are "the result of conditions at hand," i.e., temporary. 
Moreover, 

it would be incorrect to depict this alliance as complete, homogeneous, 
formulated once and for all and so on. Although it now has a strategic 
significance In the assessment of the correlation of forces In the world, 
its vitality is very problematic, especially for the long range. 10 

In other words, Soviet military planners need to consider the US-Chinese factor but 
long-term strategic planning, weapons procurements, and force deployments probably 
should not be based on the assumption that the current Chinese-US relationship can 
be maintained over a long period. 

J. (U) The traditionalist and pragmatist characteristics described here 
represent ideal types and tendencies. Probably no one person in the USSR holds every 
one of the specific attributes ascribed to the pragmatist or traditionalist ideal 
position. Soviet policymakers subscribe to and support portions of each type depend- 
ing on the situation and circumstances. One can readily see this in the official 
Soviet press as different segments of the same article swing from commentary on US- 
Chinese cooperation which support the traditionalist to arguments that use pragmatist 
rationale. 

k. (U) The "China problem" has specific and unique impact on the USSR, no 
matter if one is of the traditionalist or pragmatist persuasion. Both the tradition- 
alists and pragmatlsts worry openly about how the US-Chinese relationship has evolved 
during the 1970* s and realize that close cooperation between Washington and Beijing is 
adverse to Soviet Interests. The two groups, on the other hand, differ over whether 
the relationship is already firmly cemented, whether it can be maintained over a long 
period, and what responses tfca Soviet Union should initiate. The two probably agree 
that: Soviet military forces need to be maintained on the Sino-Soviet border (if 
those forces should be increased could be a point of debate, however); the US-Chinese 
relationship needs to be monitored closely; and Moscow should attempt to isolate and 
contain China when and wherever possible. Moreover, there is probably agreement that 
Moscow should attempt to undermine other nations' support for close US-China relations 
by emphasizing the potential danger of armed conflict between the two Communist giants 
as China increases its military power and that a strong China enhances thejossibility 
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of Chinese military aggression against other Asian nations. 

1. (U) Nevertheless, the fact that these two differing Soviet tendencies 
do exist is an important point for American policymakers to recognize. US-Chinese 
security cooperation will obviously impact differently upon the pragmatlsts and 
traditionalists and could play a role in determining which faction becomes dominant. 
For example, if the emphasis in US-China security cooperation were arms sales and 
technology transfers, the differences between the pragma 1 1st and traditionalist 
tendencies would probably be compressed. At a minimum, the pragma 1 1st faction would 
be hard-pressed to support an argument that an alliance between Washington and Beijing 
might not be enduring if the United States moves to sell arms to the Chinese. There 
is an outside chance that Option 2 would leave the pragmatlsts with some maneuver room 
since the United States did provide Yugoslavia with defensive weapons in the 1950 *s 
and Moscow continued to maintain the possibility of political rapprochement with Tito 
during that period. However, a move to Option 3 or 4 under the arms sales category 
would seem to undercut any support the pragmatlsts might be able to garner within the 
Soviet Union. Even if they were Inclined to argue (which would seem unlikely) that 
the sale of ambiguous defensive/offensive weapons or sophisticated weapons did not seal 
a permanent relationship, enhancing Chinese offensive capabilities would be a threat 
to Soviet vital interests and territory which no Soviet could take lightly. 

m. (U) On the other hand, if US-Chinese cooperation resulted In few sub- 
stantive Increases in Chinese military capabilities, it is possible that the prag- 
ma t 1st position might be supportable within Soviet policy debates. The categories 
where the United States could make the most impact by creating the impression of coop- 
eration, thereby complicating Soviet defensive planning but at the same time not con- 
vincing the pragmatlsts that an alliance was confirmed, would be to choose activities 
from the "intelligence" and "other" categories of Option 3. In the remaining three 
categories, options chosen from "significant relationship" would Indicate a commitment 
beyond what the pragmatlsts would think is possible in the near future. As a result, 
if selections from Option 3 in the training or plans /exercises categories, which would 
necessarily involve frequent and visible Interaction between military establishments, 
were chosen, there is a good possibility that this would so jar the pragmatlsts that 
they would be forced to align with the traditionalists. Any selection taken from 
Option 4 would probably be Interpreted by both the traditionalists and pragmatlsts as 
confirmation of their worst fears. It would support the traditionalist arguments and 
undermine the pragmatist position. 

n. (U) Since the end of World War II, the primary objective that the United 
States has pursued in Its relations with the Soviet Union has been to prevent the 
normal political and economic competition that exists between the two superpowers from 
escalating to military conflict. Other subordinate but important objectives that tra- 
ditionally have guided US policy are: 

(1) (U) Negotiation of formal and detailed nuclear and conventional 
arms control agreements, 



(3) (U) Prevention of actions that encourage the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, 



(2) 



(U) 



Efforts to reduce the risk of nuclear war, 



(4) 



(U) 



Where feasible, improvement of political-economic relations 
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with the USSR to encourage it to become a more responsible international actor that 
pursues economic, political, and diplomatic solutions to world problems rather than 
military coercion, 

(5) (U) Encouragement of independent action and loosening of political, 
economic, and military ties among the non-Soviet Warsaw Pact states and the USSR. 

(6) (U) Expansion of trade relations with Eastern Europe as a means to 
enhance political relations with those countries and to encourage and support greater 
political and economic autonomy on their part, 

(7) (U) Support for free movement of people and Ideas among nations 
and respect of individual rlghte and liberties within nations, 

(8) (U) Support the development of moderate political leadership with 
the Soviet Union. 

o. (U) Given both superpowers' desires to avoid direct military confronta- 
tion because of the risks of nuclear escalation, US -China security cooperation should 
not necessarily lead to military conflict between the superpowers. However, it will 
be difficult, If not Impossible, to achieve many of the subordinate US objectives, 
while at the same time pursuing close security cooperation with China. 

p. (U) Because of the high threat perception of the traditionalists, whose 
position will be strengthened when US-China security cooperation occurs, Soviet policy 
would probably emphasize the competitive nature of Soviet-American relations and the 
general hostile relations between capitalist and socialist states. Little emphasis 
would be put upon arms control talks. In fact, the traditionalists would most likely 
argue for across-the-board quantitative and qualitative Improvements In both the con- 
ventional and strategic forces. At a minimum, they might suggest that the USSR would 
need to increase its forces even more than current plans may provide for, on the Sino- 
Soviet border. If this occurred and post-1969 historical precedent prevailed, such an 
increase would not come from deployment of Soviet forces from other areas but would be 
newly created divisions and be additive to the Soviet force structure. Given manpower 
problems facing the Soviets in the 1980's, significant increases in its force levels 
would have to come at the expense of manpower for civilian sector jobs. While this 
decision would probably be made reluctantly, In the face of what the Soviets would 
perceive as a national security threat, it seems likely that the Kremlin would divert 
the necessary manpower. Moscow, however, could place additional Category II and III 
divisions on the Slno-Soviet border creating the Impression of new deployments but 
having less total manpower Impact upon the domestic economy. The heavy Industry and 
national defense sectors of the economy would probably receive an Increased share of 
the Soviet budget. Foreign trade and technology transfers for both the Soviet Union 
and its East European allies would be discouraged, autarky would be a primary Soviet 
objective, and Moscow would attempt to tighten its controls over the Warsaw Pact, 
limiting East European economic and political autonomy. The traditionalists would 
probably put a heavy emphasis upon nationalism and the military threat from China, as 
well as the Increased threat from the capitalists, In an attempt to convince consumers 
that domestic sacrifices were necessary. To increase ideological vigilance, renewed 
suppression of Soviet dissidents would probably occur making it difficult to achieve 
the US objectives of human rights and freer movement of peoples and ideas. 

q. (U) It Is in this larger context, which emphasizes tying down Soviet 
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forces on the Sino-Soviet border and complicating Soviet military planning, and not 
solely in the military arena, that the United States must judge the potential Implica- 
tions of security cooperation with China and its Impact upon the Soviet traditionalist 
versus pragma 1 1st tendencies. If the United States is willing to take the chance of 
foregoing arms control negotiations and rejecting the objective of Improving political- 
economic relations which encourage Moscow to become a responsible actor In the inter- 
national environment, then actions In US-China security cooperation which support the 
traditionalist position should be pursued. On the other hand, If a major objective of 
the United States continues to be strategic arms limitations and leaving the channels 
of communication open for cooperation when It is in each parties mutual interest, poli- 
cies which do not undermine the Soviet pragmatist position should be followed. While 
these issues are important in their own right, they are even more Important since in- 
evitably a major political succession crisis will occur within the Soviet Union some- 
time during the 1980* s. The Soviet tendency which emerges victorious from this struggle 
could very well set the tone of US-Soviet relations for the next quarter of a century. 

r. (U) One Important caveat should be noted and emphasized. The preceding 
discussion assumes that US policy would or could be carefully modulated to manipulate 
the debate between Soviet traditionalists and pragmatlsts in order to assure some de- 
sired Impact upon Soviet policy. In the past, the United States has not done too well 
in such a task and probably there is little reason to believe that our abilities will 
Improve significantly in the next decade. Such a finely tuned orchestration of foreign 
policy is probably not within the capabilities of a pluralist, democratic nation. When 
one realizes that Washington would have to design policies not only to Impact upon the 
Kremlin, but also simultaneously affect Beijing as well, the feasibility of carrying 
out such a program must be seriously questioned. 

4. (U) Japan and the Koreas . If Slno-American security cooperation increases 
through the 1980* s, Japan, the Republic of Korea (ROK) , and the Democratic People *s 
Republic of Korea (DPRK) will be forced to reevaluate their respective defense 
postures and priorities. It will be essential for the United States to consult very 
closely with its Northeast Asian allies and to maintain a visible and credible presence 
In the region to ensure that an evolving relationship with China does not adversely 
affect US interests and objectives. 

a. (U) Japan . The Japanese people today are highly conscious of defense 
problems. For the first time since 1945 public opinion polls indicate that most 
Japanese regard defense issues as being more salient than economic or environmental 
issues. Similarly, all Japanese political parties now regard national defense as a 
legitimate subject for Diet debate. Finally, members of the academic community and 
the Self -Defense Forces now participate in unprecedented public discussion. 11 This 
is not to suggest that Japan is on the verge of a rapid reorientation in its defense 
posture. These events, however, do show that public and private opinion In Japan is 
in a state of flux and that evolving US relations with the PRC will be rigorously 
scrutinized by groups representing all relevant sectors of Japanese opinion. 

(1) (U) Two sets of related events seem to spark the present concern: 
a perceived lack of US commitment to the defense of the region and the increase in the 
Soviet military presence there, especially in those islands of the Kurile chain claimed 
by Japan. The 1971 announcement of President Nixon's proposed journey to China in 1972 
caused severe problems for the government of Prime Minister Sato. The Japanese policy 
of not recognizing the PRC was never wholly popular even within the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party (LDP). A succession of LDP prime ministers had rendered themselves 
politically vulnerable by deferring to the US position. The speed and secrecy with 
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which the United States moved towards normalization made it difficult for Japanese 
politicians to prepare their constituents for a reversal in US and Japanese policies. 
The Nixon Doctrine. US withdrawal from Vietnam, and the ultimate turn of events in 
the Indochinese peninsula further undermined Japanese perceptions of the value of the 
US relationship and of the Importance the United States attached to it. Finally, the 
Carter Administration's position on withdrawal of the US ground forces from Korea, 
coupled with the admittedly necessary US preoccupation with the Indian Ocean and 
Southwest Asia, literally forced Japan to reexamine its strategic position. 12 

(2) (U) During the same period, Japan and the USSR continued to discuss 
a peace treaty and Japan-USSR economic cooperation. As Japan warmed to China, however, 
Soviet-Japanese relations cooled. Tension then mounted as the Soviet Union reinforced 
islands claimed by Japan and Increased harrassment of Japanese fishing boats in 
adjacent waters. 

(3) (U) Despite its economic strength, Japan has been and remains 
acutely affected by the actions of outside powers. The events of the 1970* s provided 
Impetus for change but domestic political and economic conditions helped to prevent 
this Impetus from being translated into a more aggressive policy. The challenge posed 
by the emergence of a new or different force in the region will help to remove at 
least the political constraints and could thereby encourage pressures for change. 

S ino-Amer lean security cooperation suggests that China nay emerge as a new and more 
potent regional force, and in a shorter time than might otherwise have been expected. 
It may also be expected that Japan will be forced to play a different role in the 
region than it has in the past. 

(4) (U) Even though Slno-American security relations are basically at 
the Option 1 level, Soviet reaction directed toward Japan has been swift and from the 
Japanese point of view quite hostile. The USSR alternately has warned Japan of possi- 
ble consequences of too close a relationship with China and the United States and then 
tried to woo Japan away. In fact, it is this dichotomy In Soviet policy that has 
contributed to the new defense mood in Japan. If the United States continues to limit 
security assistance to China to dual-use equipment and nonlethal technology, present 
levels of Soviet hostility probably will endure, thus encouraging those Japanese offi- 
cials who favor a more vigorous defense posture. If US security assistance to China 
begins to exceed present levels, Soviet hostility towards Japan could greatly Increase 
and thereby reinforce Japanese perceptions of the seriousness of the Soviet threat. 

In this case the Maritime Self-Defense Force (MSDF) could be expected to Increase its 
antisubmarine warfare capability substantially and also to Increase the number of 
surface combatants to assist in protecting northern and eastern lines of communication 
and in the defense against offensive amphibious operations. The permissible operating 
range of the MSDF might be Increased to protect lines of communication from the south. 
Likewise, increases in the capabilities of the Ground and Air Self -Defense Forces 
could occur. These Illustrations are intended to underscore the principle that 
through the 1980' s each "escalation" of US assistance to China will probably exacer- 
bate Soviet hostility to Japan; further, such hostility will support Japanese officials 
who seek greater military power. It should be emphasized, however, that the opinion 
of officials (certainly within the Self -Defense Forces) is ahead of public opinion on 
this issue and that this gap will militate against Immediate development of a Japanese 
offensive capability. 13 

(5) (U) However, if the United States were to move towards a "signifi- 
cant relationship" or "de facto alliance" with China, the Japanese might consider that 
to be a fundamental departure from current policy and begin to introduce a modicum 
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of offensive power projection into their military planning. If the Chinese were to 
possess a projectable offensive capability including their small strategic force, 
China could then act from a position of greater strength to support its dependent 
policies in East Asia. A, stronger and ultimately more independent China would strain 
the equilibrium of forces in the region, seriously degrade Japan's ability to pursue 
its interests competitively with China and the USSR, increase Soviet efforts alternately 
to threaten and woo Japan, and could generally heighten Japanese doubts about US inten- 
tions. In effect, Japan would be in a position where perceived threats to its vital 
national interests would dictate a strong and more independent response. More important, 
Japan might be put in a position where it would opt to increase its own military capa- 
bilities. 14 

(6) (U) The Japanese are prevented at the present time from seeking an 
accord with the USSR essentially because of Soviet intransigence on the northern 
Islands question. The salience of this Issue in Japan is such that no government 
could compromise without appearing to capitulate. On the other hand, it is also un- 
likely that the Soviet leaders could reverse their position without serious difficulty. 
In any case, the Japanese would probably resist Soviet blandishments because, from the 
Japanese point of view, continuing Chinese economic and technological needs render 

the PRC easier to deal with than the Soviet Union. Japan has and will continue to 
have substantial leverage with respect to the People's Republic. There is less with 
the USSR. 15 

(7) (U) A similar rationale would prevent Japan from assuming a neutral 
posture. Pro-defense advocates would argue that reliance on relatively narrow concepts 
of self-defense is responsible for bringing Japan to its present weak state. They 
would redefine self-defense to encompass the idea of an active defense against the 
USSR and more vigorous competition with China. This formulation, as was suggested 
earlier, could well receive the support of significant sectors of Japanese opinion. 
Thus, if the United States moves significantly beyond present levels of security 
cooperation with China, it could force the Japanese to become more independent and 
aggressive in foreign policy, and also to bring defense policy into line with their 
new approach to foreign relations. 

(8) (U) Three other factors will influence Japanese responses to 
evolving US-China security relations. Japanese perceptions of the impact of security 
relations on the stability of the Korean peninsula, the Japanese assessment of China's 
capacity to absorb increasingly sophisticated forms of technology, and the effect of 
Sino-US cooperation on the status of Taiwan. If the United States moves towards 

" de facto alliance" policies, these considerations and perceptions will increasingly 
militate in favor of a more active Japanese defense policy, 

(9) (U) At present, the Japanese see China as an important force for 
restraining the Democratic People's Republic of Korea (DPRK) from seeking reunifica- 
tion of the peninsula by force. Accordingly, they acknowledge the utility of US, and 
indeed their own, policies towards China. In the same way, Japanese business and 
government circles have evaluated Chinese cancellation of several joint projects as 
illustrating Chinese inability to pay for and/or absorb higher levels of technology. 
The Japanese see a number of systemic impediments to China's modernization in all 
spheres and have revised earlier forecasts of rapid Chinese progress. 10 Finally, in 
the short term, the Japanese seem able— albeit grudgingly—to live with the present 
status of Taiwan. Japan possesses some economic leverage over the PRC and can be 
expected to apply it in preserving its important interests in Taiwan. At present 
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levels of US-China security cooperation, these three factors seem to liait potential 
for rapid Chinese military growth and therefore restrain similar growth by Japan. 

(10) (U) However, should China acquire the economic and military Inde- 
pendence Implicit in options 3 and 4, Japan would have to reevaluate this position. 
For example, a China capable of an effective offensive power projection beyond its 
Immediate boundaries would have dealt with the problem of absorptive capacity and 
would therefore have the ability to be more aggressive in Korea and In Taiwan. Japan 
has Important political and economic Interests In Taiwan and vital economic and security 
interests in South Korea. If these interests were threatened by a more powerful China, 
Japan would probably feel it necessary to protect them with all available means, in- 
cluding military means. Japan's perception of vital and important regional interests 
could move decisionmakers towards increased Independence in national defense. 17 

(11) (U) Closer security relations between the United States and China 
should provide Impetus to forces in Japan which favor redefinition of the nation's 
defense posture. These forces at present are not well-organized nor are they partic- 
ularly united. But, in Japan's own way, consensus is slowly building towards agree- 
ment on gaining for Japan the wherewithal to be more Independent. China's emergence 
as a bonafide regional power with offensive power projection capabilities may help to 
unify presently disparate Japanese domestic actors and possibly result in the transla- 
tion of the consensus into policy. 18 If this occurs, it is not necessarily contrary 
to US interests. Indeed, a succession of US administrations has been encouraging 
Japan to increase its defense effort. However, the United States will face a 
Northeast Asian environment that is more complex and therefore more challenging. 
Northeast Asia may also demand increased US resources. 

b « (U) Republic of Korea (ROK) . Despite continuing inflation and recurrent 
political restiveness, the regime of President Chun Doo Hwan appears to have achieved 
a firm footing. President Chun's recent visit to Washington and the commutation of 
opposition leader Kim Dae Jung's death sentence helped establish his international 
credibility and also paved the way for improved Japan-ROK relations. By the end of 
the decade South Korea may well be able to independently confront the military strength 
of the north. The ROK is able to face the prospect of Sino- American security coopera- 
tion with relative equanimity. 

(1) (U) In fact, Seoul has already gained one important benefit from 
normalized Sino -American relations: China's moderating influence on North Korean 
militancy on the reunification issue. An additional though lesser benefit is modest 
indirect trade with China. These factors, combined with strong assurances of support 
for South Korean security by the US Government, support a conclusion that Seoul does 
not view present levels of US-China cooperation with alarm and that the ROK leadership 
would probably welcome an improved US -China relationship as an effective anodyne to 
possible North Korean-Soviet actions. Present levels of security cooperation do not 
threaten South Korea, nor do they pose particular problems for South Korea-US 
relations. 19 

(2) (U) The question of how South Korean leaders would view increased 
levels of US security assistance to China is more complex, and, as with Japan, depends 
upon South Korean perceptions of US motives and perceived changes in US policies 
toward preservation of South Korean security. If China possesses offensive military 
systems of the types included In Options 3 and A, and the capacity to employ them 
effectively, ROK planners would obviously be forced to consider the possibility that 
the PRC might be able to provide valuable assistance to the North. 
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(3) (U) If Korean planners perceived a greater imbalance of forces 
than already exists, they would most likely seek renewed public US assurances to main- 
tain the US 2d Infantry Division in forward deployment. They would probably also 
seek assurances that the United States would maintain Its own air and sea forces at 
levels sufficient to deter the North and Its supporters. Third, the ROK would try to 
insure for itself an increased flow of military equipment equal in sophistication to 
that provided by the United States to China. Finally, South Korea and Japan could be 
expected to begin greater coordination of their respective defense efforts. As the 
United States enhances Chinese military capabilities, Japan and South Korea might 
feel It necessary to press for continued and even expanded US efforts on their behalf. 
It will be difficult for the United States to justify to Asian allies a net reduction 
in its efforts on grounds that the PRC enhances deterrence of the USSR and its allies. 

(4) (U) Ironically, at the same time there could be strong domestic 
pressure in the United States to reduce the US presence if not the commitment to 
Northeast Asian allies. If South Korea is able to independently constrain the North 
and is linked more closely to Japan, and if Japan is better able to project power, 
Important sectors of public opinion in the United States might argue that resources 
employed in Northeast Asia would be better employed elsewhere. The United States 
will have to take concrete steps to ensure that assistance to China is not perceived 
either in the United States or in allied nations as a way for the United States to 
reduce its presence or commitment to either Japan or the Republic of Korea. 

c. (U) Democratic People* s Republic of Korea (DPRK) . Three important factors 
will Influence the course of defense planning in the Democratic People's Republic of 
Korea during the 1980' s. First, North Korea must deal with the problem of succession 
to Kim II Sung. Although Kim Jung II, the dictator's son, appears to be heir 
apparent, the final decision has yet to be made. Moreover, it is difficult to predict 
with very much clarity what the orientation of any post-Kim II Sung leadership will 
be. However, analysts generally seem to agree that whatever leadership emerges, it 
will not produce a major reorientation towards the South. Second, the DPRK is in a 
state of economic distress, and this at a time when the ROK is achieving steady levels 
of economic, military growth and institutional stability. As time passes, it will 
become increasingly difficult for North Korea to work its will by military means. 
Finally, North Korea's Soviet and Chinese allies are themselves in a state of mutual 
hostility and Pyongyang is ultimately dependent on both. Unlike its adversary to the 
south, North Korea faces particularly acute difficulties in achieving its goals. 20 

(1) (U) North Korea would probably be happy to see the PRC achieve 
modernity, particularly in the military sphere. In fact, China's present relationship 
with the United States does not seem to have caused significant problems. For example, 
despite minor strains, Pyongyang has "welcomed" Prince Sihanouk and continues to 
support China's efforts in Kampuchea. Relations with the USSR also remain mutually 
supportive. If the DPRK is troubled at all by the prospect of China's military moderni- 
zation, it is because of the leadership fears that the strings perceived to be attached 
to US security assistance will work to the disadvantage of the DPRK. Chinese modera- 
tion on reunification suggests that the Pyongyang leadership's fears in this regard 
may be justified. The DPRK may well feel that Beijing will accept permanent division 
of Korea if it means that the material resources for modernization can be attained. 
Whether Pyongyang's fears are justified or not, the pace of US-China security coopera- 
tion to date has not exacerbated them. 
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(2) (U) However, It Is also reasonable to assert that increases in 
the level of military technology transfer or initiation of arms sales could cause 
suspicion and eventually disrupt PRC-North Korean relations. As Beijing and Washington 
draw closer together* North Korea will become increasingly concerned about the extent 
to which Sino-US security cooperation diminishes China's support for North Korea. 

The USSR, revising upwards its assessment of the Chinese threat, could then attempt 
to take advantage of PRC-DP RK tensions to consolidate its position with North Korea. 
A combination of increased Soviet trade benefits and additional security assistance 
might serve as an inducement. North Korea might perceive that its security needs 
would be better met by the Soviet Union while maintaining a formally correct relation- 
ship with China Insofar as possible, China would then claim that the new situation 
is the result of "social imperialism" and "hegemonlsm" and also maintain the formally 
correct diplomatic, trade, and cultural relations that would permit it to remain 
appraised of events in Pyongyang. This scenario assumes that China can secure its 
borders with Korea and the USSR, that North Korea will determine it can get what it 
needs from the USSR, and that the USSR is sufficiently concerned about a Chinese 
threat to run the risk of possible confrontation with the United States in Korea. 

(3) (U) These assumptions will Increase In importance as the security 
relationship with China continues to evolve. In any case, it is probable that the 
impact of closer Sino -American security relations on North Korea will be such that 
the United States will not find It easy to reduce either its presence or its direct 
participation in the affairs of the Korean peninsula. 

5. (U) Southeast Asia. Australia and New Zealand . 

a. (U) Perceptions of US-China relations in Southeast Asia, Australia, and 
New Zealand are diverse* Not only do the positions of the 11 states relative to 
China and the United States vary, but there are different groups in each state which 
view the roles of China and the United States from contrasting perspectives. In the 
following discussion, it has been necessary to simplify complex positions and ignore 
some points of view entirely. 

(1) (U) According to official Vietnamese statements, the developing 
entente between the United States and China is conclusive proof of the aggressive 
designs of both powers. Moreover, Sino -American collaboration, combining the two 
leading enemies of Communist Vietnam, provides much of the rationale and justification 
for Vietnam's dependence on the Soviet Union. As long as Chinese-supported guerrillas 
oppose Hanoi's client regime in Kampuchea and the PLA threatens Vietnam's northern 
border, increased Sino-Amer lean security cooperation, especially if weapons or weapons 
technology were transferred to Beijing, probably would deepen the hostility of the 
Vietnamese leaders towards the United States. It would also reinforce the current 
tendency to rely on Soviet assistance to defend against the threat from China, which 
would seem more ominous because of direct American assistance to the PLA. However, 
If In the future the tensions with China were lessened because of a political solution 
of the Kampuchea problem, especially If the Chinese acquiescence in the solution 
seemed to result from US pressure, and American policy toward Vietnam became more 
flexible, Hanoi might see some value in closer US-China security cooperation. Viet- 
namese leaders might even believe that the United States would be better able to re- 
strain PRC behavior through Option 2 level security cooperation than with Option 1 
level. With the reduction of the Chinese threat apparently related to the provision 
of US military assistance to Beijing, and therefore more stable than if the reduction 
in tensions were merely the whim of Chinese leaders, the Vietnamese leadership or 
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groups within it 21 might feel confident enough to try to reduce Vietnam's dependency 
on the Soviet Union. To provide China capabilities which could be used against Viet- 
nam would obviously not contribute to conditions for curbing the flow of Soviet mili- 
tary and economic aid. At the present time, Kampuchea and Laos are so dominated by 
Vietnam that the perceptions of their leaders, which on this subject probably conform 
to those of the Vietnamese, are irrelevant. 

(2) (U) In non-Communist Southeast Asia, attitudes toward Sino- 
American security cooperation are heavily Influenced by perceptions of threat and 
the status of resident ethnic Chinese. 22 

(a) (U) The majority of Thai and Singaporean leaders, who are 
convinced that the Soviet-supported Vietnamese occupation of Kampuchea is an expres- 
sion of a new imperialism and a serious threat to Thailand and ASEAN, apparently are 
unconcerned about or even supportive of US-China security relations, at least as far 
as short or mid-term considerations are concerned. Vietnam can be better opposed by 
China, which provides the principal military deterrent, in collaboration with the 
United States, which offers valuable diplomatic and material support, than by China 
and the United States acting independently or by China acting alone. It Is probably 
significant that the leaders of Singapore, 76 percent of whose population Is ethnic 
Chinese, and Thailand, where ethnic Chinese have been better assimilated than else- 
where in Southeast Asia, are not preoccupied with the problem of overseas Chinese. 
However, if the Kampuchean-Vietnamese issue, which to these officials raises the 
specter of Soviet Interference in Southeast Asia, recedes from the center of ASEAN 
deliberations, US-China relations may be perceived much more critically. Without a 
significant Soviet-Vietnamese threat to be opposed, these officials could view China 
supported by the United States as a significant obstacle to the independence and 
prosperity of their countries. Many Singaporeans and Thais now speak of the long-term 
problem which might be spawned by close relations between the United States and the 
PRC. 

(b) (U) Generally, the urgent sense of threat articulated by 
most Thai and Singaporean leaders is only held by a minority in the rest of Southeast 
Asia, and concern about the possible role of China in the area is greater. In the 
Philippines, over which Soviet reconnaissance planes have flown unauthorized missions, 
China Is viewed primarily as a force to supplement the US presence and balance the 
Soviet Union. Concern about the future behavior of the PRC as a supporter of Insur- 
gency, a focus of loyalty for the relatively small but economically significant ethnic 
Chinese population, and ultimately a regional military power Is present, however. 

(c) (U) For most leaders of Indonesia and Malaysia (a minority 
tend to concur with the majorities in Singapore and Thailand) the threat from Vietnam 
and the Soviet Union has less sallency than the threat of Intervention that they per- 
ceive from China. This threat is apparently more a function of the position of ethnic 
Chinese in each society than a strategic estimate, although Indonesians and Malaysians 
do argue their case In strategic terms. The 4 million ethnic Chinese in Indonesia 
occupy a far more important role in the nation's economy than their proportion of the 
population justifies, and they are widely resented for their economic success. They 
are also viewed as having facilitated PRC penetration of the Sukarno regime by provid- 
ing intelligence and financially supporting the Partai Kommunist Indonesia (PKI) . 
There has been relatively little recent PRC interference in Indonesian affairs, 
although the discovery of illegal Chinese aliens and alleged PKI distrubances have 
been portrayed as part of a Beijing-sponsored plot. Some leaders of the PKI live in 
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exile in China and periodically have been given the use of propaganda facilities to 
attack the Suharto government. 

(d) (U) Malaysia's ethnic Chinese make up some 29 percent of 
the population 23 but hold the leading positions within the economy. To the Malay 
elite which rules Malaysia, the possibility of an alliance of Chinese Malaysians and 
the PRC is a constant threat. Moreover, PRC interference In Malaysian affairs is a 
contemporary phenomena: the Voice of the Malayan Revolution broadcasts regularly 
from Chinese territory, some leaders of the Communist Party of Malaya (CPM), still 
fighting against government forces, have been given asylum in China (although the 
figurehead chairman of the CPM recently returned to Kuala Lumpur) 2 * and presumably 
some small amount of material assistance is still provided to insurgents by the PRC. 
Indonesian and Malaysian leaders are not enthusiastic about Sino-US cooperation of 
any kind because they believe that to strengthen China economically or politically 
simply improves its capability to assert hegemony over Southeast Asia, and that the 
resources China receives might otherwise go to ASEAN. Security cooperation is least 
acceptable. Indonesia's military rulers, in spite of their distrust of communism, 
might even respond to very close security cooperation— a de facto alliance— between 
the United States and China by seeking an accommodation with the Soviet Union. 

(e) (U) No data is available about Burmese perceptions of US- 
China security cooperation. 

(3) (U) Off icially, Australia and New Zealand have endorsed US-China 
normalization as contributing to the stability of Asia. Prime Minister Fraser openly 
courted the PRC, and fairly explicitly joined the "united front against hegemony 
before Washington and Beijing exchanged ambassadors in 1979. Australia and New Zealand 
officials are likely to be supportive of US-China security cooperation, particularly 

at current and Option 2 levels. Even US moves to directly strengthen China s offensive 
military capabilities and engage in a broad range of cooperative activities-Option 3— 
would not be opposed as long as there is a strong US military presence in East Asia. 
Prime Minister Muldoon of New Zealand applauded Secretary Haig's announcement that the 
United States would consider the sale of weapons to the PRC. 

(4) (U) In all the countries of this broad region, there is some 
degree of concern about the role which the PRC will play in East Asia and the world 
when it has successfully modernized it. economic and political institutions and devel- 
oped greater military capabilities, even though the intensity and pervasiveness of 
such attitudes vary greatly from nation to nation and from group to group within each 
nation. Security cooperation with the United States, which would increase Chinese mili- 
ary capabilities, particularly naval and air force capabilities obviously exacerbates 
such fears. The.; perception, will become diffused and be of relatively 

tical significance as far as friends and allies are concerned, however, if US military 
forces are maintained at a level sufficiently strong to deter Chinese, as well as 
Soviet, at wt to attain regional hegemony and demonstrate a US commitment to pursue 
I positive AsLn policy. The United States will also need to continue to ^courage 
private investment and trade with states in the region provide *«nomic and -£it«y 
assistance where required, perform an active and supportive role in regional political 
^l^l^^^iM^y sensitive to the objectives which these states pursue. 

b. (U) These perceptions may affect US objectives in the area. 
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(2) (U) Security cooperation, between Che United States and China 
apparently has had little effect on the Achievement of US objectives In the area in 
the recent past, and there is little reason to believe that a modest increase in US- 
China security cooperation alone will be perceived any differently, although the types 
and quantities of US arms transfers to China will be watched closely in Southeast 
Asian capitals. US policy relating directly to the nations of the area has far greater 
impact on US objectives in Southeast Asia, Australia, and New Zealand. 



(a) (U) A higher level of security cooperation between China 
and the United States, coupled with continued expression of concern about the situa- 
tion in Indochina, could serve to counter the military build-up of the Soviet Union 
and Vietnam by signaling US concern and the convergence of US and Chinese objectives 
in a dramatic way. The risk would be that the United States might become identified 
with all of the PRC's Vietnam policy, including the armed invasion in 1979 and any 
similar action which might occur in the future, or that the United States was deferring 
to China in the formulation and execution of Southeast Asian policy. If this percep- 
tion can be minimized by maintaining US force levels, demonstrating US interest in the 
area, and persuading the PRC to moderate its behavior, the cost in terms of loss of 
influence with Indonesia, Malaysia, and perhaps the Philippines would probably be 
minimal and acceptable. Otherwise, the US commitment to the security of Southeast 
Asia might lose some of its credibility. 

(b) (U) Raising the level of security cooperation to Option 3 
or Option 4, which besides the strong political symbolism would provide China with 
military capabilities which could be effectively used against regional states (although 
they would be of limited use against the USSR), would undoubtedly create greater 
tensions between the United States and states of the area, particularly in Southeast 
Asia, than US-China security cooperation at the Option 2 level. Such a policy could 
lend credence to the position that China as much as the Soviet Union strives to domin- 
ate East Asia, and at the least increase the fears of those who view China as a major 
threat. In the near term, Option 3 and 4 security cooperation might serve to balance 
Soviet force increases. In the long term, it may provide opportunities for the Soviet 
Union to expand its influence. 
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(A) (U) One of the most critical Immediate goals of US policy in 
Southeast Asia is to prevent the Soviet Union from establishing permanent bases in 
Indochina, and to limit Soviet access to Vietnamese military facilities. Security 
cooperation with the PRC probably would not directly affect this goal except In the 
obvious sense that Vietnamese leaders may desire greater military and economic 
assistance from the Soviet Union, and be more likely to agree to a Soviet request for 
permanent facilities, if China's military capability deployed against Vietnam is Im- 
proved as a result of US assistance. On the other hand, given conditions like those 
described above* wherein the United States seemed to be restraining China and members 
of the Vietnamese elite sought to lessen its dependence on the Soviet Union, closer 
US-China security cooperation might contribute to Vietnam's resistance of Soviet 
demands for more effective use of the facilities in Vietnam. 25 

(5) (U) US-China security cooperation probably has no bearing on the ^ 
maintenance of US military facilities in Australia or the Philippines. However, the 
maintenance of those faculties, particularly the bases In the Philippines, is related 
to whether closer Sino-US security cooperation will serve the objectives of the United i 
States In the area. The perception of a permanent military presence depends largely 
on the stationing of naval and air capabUities at Clark Air Base and Subic Naval 
Station. If these PhUipplne bases (the faculties In Australia are much smaller and 
have less significance in Southeast Asia) had to be abandoned, the resulting departure 
of US forces might cause leaders In many nations to view US-China security cooperation 
more critically than when US forces were present. In addition to their military 
function, then, the US military facilities have a political function of significance, \ 
particularly In Southeast Asia. Yet in the future, because of domestic Philippine 
politics, the United States could find it Impossible to maintain Clark Air Base and 
Subic Bay Naval Station, 26 even though they now appear to be critical to the execution] 
of US strategy in East, South, and Southwest Asia, Therefore, alternative arrange- 
ments to maintain the perception of a permanent US military presence should be contin- 
uously explored and contingency plans capable of rapid execution developed so that the 
benefits which accrue from closer security cooperation with China may be retained, 
even if the military advantages of Clark and Subic cannot be duplicated. 

(6) (U) US-China security cooperation would only seem to affect the 
other US regional objectives indirectly, in the sense that US-China relations may 
enhance or diminish the general Impression of the United States. 

6. (U) South and Southwest Asia . 

a. (U) The United States, Soviet Union and China have all been involved to 
varying degrees with South Asia since the early 1950' s. The concern of each of these 
nations with the other has been reflected in their relations with India and Pakistan. 
Diplomatic support along with economic and military assistance have been the instru- 
ments of superpower foreign policy towards the subcontinent. 

(1) (U) Traditional concern for South Asia has in recent years been 
supplemented with a major and direct US commitment to Southwest Asia. The denial of 
this area to the Soviet Union, and continued access to oil and SLOC's, has meant the 
exacerbation of US-Soviet relations which, in turn, Impinge on Slno-US relations. 

(2) (U) The strengthening of the US commitment to South and Southwest 
Asia is a positive turn of events from Beijing's point of view. For years, it has 
warned that the US "hands off" policy is an example of self-deception because it only 
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enables Moscow to move In to exert its "hegemony" southward. 

(3) (U) Moscow has repeatedly pushed South Asian nations to subscribe 
to some form of a system, of collective security in Asia. The Initial timing of this 
proposal, made on the heels of the 1969 Slno-Soviet border clash is seen not only by 
Beijing, but also by other nations in Asia, as a plan to contain the PRC. The Soviets 
have refuted Chinese accusations that their plan calls for an encirclement of China by 
a Soviet sphere of Influence in Asia by pointing out that the USSR is not only a Euro- 
pean but an Asian power as well. 27 The Chinese counter that the Soviet scheme "means 
that developing countries must meekly submit to the men In the Kremlin as if they were 
Moscow's vassal states. "28 China has been especially concerned that Moscow does not 
solidify the southern flank of China and that "Soviet revisionism's tattered flag for 
an anti-China military alliance"29 not succeed. 

(4) (U) Taken in this context, US efforts to oppose the Soviets In 
their own backyard, I.e., in South and Southwest Asia, is a move welcomed by Beijing. 
Unlike the containment policies of the 1950* s, Washington's current focus on Moscow's 
possible move southward mirrors similar concerns in Beijing. As such, it is a policy 
long advocated by the PRC. 

b. (U) Beijing's policy in South Asia has been closely tied to the state 
of its relations with Moscow. Furthermore, alignments in South Asia have been polar- 
ized around either the USSR or the PRC. 

(1) (U) Another major Asian power, India, has competed with China 
within Third World councils. Today, the PRC may have eclipsed India as a leader of 
the Third World. Beijing's self -declared policy of eschewing superpower status is 
justified on the grounds that to be a superpower means "playing the tyrant in the 
world, and everywhere subject (pic] others to bullying, aggression and exploitation." 30 

(2) (U) Indian fears of the PRC transcend the military and Involve 
the psychological. Memories of the rout suffered at Chinese hands in 1962 still re- 
main. Despite years of concerted military development and an Impressive industrial 
base capable of sustaining a respectable indigenous armament industry, New Delhi is 
obsessed with fears of an attack by China alone or in concert with Pakistan. 

(3) (U) Given these fears, various Indian leaders, Mrs. Gandhi most 
prominent among them, see a real need for India's Moscow connection which is viewed 
as ensuring restraint by Beijing as well as Islamabad. 

(4) (U) New Delhi is extremely suspicious of any talk of parallel 
Interests between Washington and Beijing. Mrs. Gandhi displays a tendency to look 
upon a Sino-US response to any Soviet challenge in Afghanistan as a camouflage for 
extending US control in South and Southwest Asia. India sees China as welcoming such 
a move. 

(5) (U) From Che Indian perspective, Sino-US normalization is moving 
apace. Ever since full diplomatic recognition in January 1979, economic and diplomatic 
Interaction has proceeded well, a trend which the Indians fear could presage closer 
military cooperation. While "de facto alliance" as reflected In the matrix of Sino-US 
relations would provide the worst case scenario, New Delhi is not pleased at even 
limited cooperation with military overtones, e.g., sale of dual-use technology. 
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(6) (U) Indian predispositions to remain Moscow's friend in South 
Asia will make it extremely difficult to accept any form of Sino-US cooperation. 
While some movement towards normalization of Sino- Indian relations has taken place 

as yet it is far from a significant rapprochement. The anti-US bias of Indian policy 
under Mrs. Gandhi will continue to be useful to Moscow since New Delhi can contest 
policies also unwelcome for the USSR. Indian condemnation of US reactions in Southwest 
Asia and an enlarged presence in the Indian Ocean are a case in point. Close relations 
between Washington and Beijing will make Sino- Indian normalization more difficult. 
However, the rapprochement may well not occur even if Sino-US cooperation remains" 
limited. 

(7) (U) Pakistan is the one country in the region with whom the PRC 
has been continuously and actively involved since the early 1960's. Ties have been 
strengthened because Islamabad supports Beijing's view of "Indian expansionism and 
Soviet hegemonism. M Furthermore, Pakistan welcomed China's championship of the Third 
World and the loss by India of the position of leadership. Diplomatic and economic, 
as well as military, help from the PRC have been of tremendous significance for 
Pakistan. Nevertheless, Islamabad recognizes the limitations which the Sino-Soviet 
problem and the Indo-Soviet treaty Impose on Beijing's full support for Pakistan. 
Even so, as General Zia stated in his July 1980 interview when speaking of the PRC: 

Their word is as good as gold with us." 31 

(8) (U) The PRC also derives certain advantages from its relations 
with Pakistan. First, Pakistan has provided China with another link to the outside 
world, particularly before 1971. Second, Pakistan is the only friend China can count 
on in the important area of South and Southwest Asia. This can be especially useful 
with conservative Arab regimes who are, by inclination, indiscriminately anti- 
Communist. Third, Sino-Pakistan friendship restrains possible Soviet successes in 
Pakistan. 

(9) (U) Seeing Pakistan as a shield against Soviet expansion, the 
PRC's response to the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan was to call for concrete measures 
and "practical actions" to stop further Soviet moves. 32 Thus, in the context of 
Chinese concern with Soviet power, Sino-Pakistani policies have reinforced each other, 
as Indo-Soviet policies have coincided in relation to China. 

(10) (U) Islamabad would welcome closer Sino-US cooperation along 

the entire spectrum of possibilities. Because of its special role In the establishment 
of Sino-US ties, Pakistan would be pleased if the China opening was followed up with 
close interaction. However, Islamabad recognizes that there are difficulties in the 
path of close Sino-US cooperation. 

(11) (U) Leaders in Pakistan belive that the closer the ties between 
the PRC and the United States the greater the likelihood that Beijing's pleas for more 
US economic and military assistance will receive favorable action. Therefore, improved 
US-China security cooperation is seen as providing a means of improving Pakistan's 
secur ity. 

(12) (U) Perceptions of countries of Southwest Asia who see a threat 
of external aggression supported directly or indirectly by the USSR coincide with 
Chinese perceptions. Beijing saw Soviet advances in the southern Arabian Peninsula 
and the Horn of Africa result from the 1977 war between Somalia and Ethiopia. Further- 
more, the Soviets acquired a base at Aden and an anchorage near the island of Socotra 
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In South Yemen even prior to the destabilization of Iran and the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. These actions are perceived in key Southwest Asia countries as being 
indicative of the aggressive thrust of Soviet policy. 

(13) (U) To combat further incursions, Beijing agrees with those 
nations who feel that a US presence is necessary in the face of the overwhelming 
Soviet advantage vis-a-vis regional powers. Beijing counsels for unity among regional 
countries so that a joint response to a common threat can be formed. It tells 
Pakistan that "the battle for Pakistan will be fought In Afghanistan." 

c (U) US interests and objectives in South and Southwest Asia have to do 
with the denial of this oil-rich area to the Soviet Union and its continued access bv 
the West. 

(1) (U) To Pakistan, US actions which help stabilize the area and 
ward off Soviet gains are welcome. Islamabad has questioned the reliability of 
Washington's commitment to Pakistan and has been reluctant to antagonize the Soviets. 
Pakistani rulers would consider strengthening of Sino-US relations via Options 1 
through 4 as a positive factor, however, and might be influenced to openly support US 
positions toward the USSR by such a policy. 

(2) (U) On the other hand, India would not appreciate closer US-China 
cooperation. Options 3 and 4 would be taken as signalling the establishment of a 
Sino-US condominium which would militate against Indian interests in playing a major 
role as a regional power. India would also see close Sino-US security cooperation as 
lowering US interest in a balanced policy, i.e., US recognition of India's preeminence 
in the region. 

(3) (U) If Washington decides to furnish arms to Afghan resisters, 
then the PRC could be helpful in securing agreement from Pakistan for supply routes, 
although Pakistan's view of US unreliability may lead it to proceed extremely cau- 
tiously. 

(A) (U) Adoption of Option 3 or 4 would solidify lines in South Asia. 
The Indians, not predisposed favorably anyway at this time, would oppose the United 
States as best they could. Smaller powers would probably not be alarmed because 
they would perceive the move as a counter to Indian supremacy. 

(5) (U) Conservative Arab regimes would welcome a consistent US policy 
although their focus on the PRC remains limited at this time. Because they too oppose 
Soviet expansion, they share a common approach with Beijing. 

(6) (U) Sino-US cooperation does not directly Impinge on Iran except 
as a check on future Soviet actions. The Khomeini regime did not appreciate Chairman 
Hua Guofeng's August 1978 visit to Teheran. It cost Beijing goodwill In the post- 
revolution phase even though the PRC counselled the United States against strona 
anti-Teheran measures. In the PRC view: "If Washington wants to protect its vested 
interest in Iran, it has to resist Moscow's expansion." 33 
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7. (U) Western Europe . 

a. (U) General. 

(1), (U) Europe's Interest in China has gradually intensified in 
recognition of China's role as an important player in world affairs, as well as a 
source of economic opportunities. In fact, all the West European nations except 
Portugal preceded the United States in formalizing diplomatic relations with China, 
and official relations between the European Economic Community (EEC) and China were 
established in May 1975. 



(3) (U) Most Western Europeans recognize that China is an important 
Asian regional actor, with a key role in maintaining stability In that area, but do 
not view China as having much Impact on security considerations in Europe. For 
example, most European strategists do not expect active participation by China in 
the often-discussed "two-front strategy" against the Soviet Union. China is mili- 
tarily vulnerable, and Western Europeans realize that Beijing wants to ease tensions 
on the Sino-Soviet border by diverting Moscow* s attention to the west. Nonetheless, 
China is viewed as contributing to European security by acting as a counterweight, 
tying down Soviet divisions on the Sino-Soviet border which could be deployed 
elsewhere. 

(A) (U) West Europeans were attracted by the benefits inherent in 
economic penetration of Chinese markets after the Four Modernizations drive was 
launched, but trade has not reached the levels anticipated when official relations 
were established between the EEC and China. Recently there have been a series of 
contract cancellations, and trade may have already peaked for the short term. 35 China' 
two largest European trading partners, the Federal Republic of Germany and France, had 
a two-way combined trade with China of only $696.3 million during the third quarter of 
1980. This represents a reduction even before the recent spate of contract cancella- 
tions, from $738.0 million for the same period in 1979. 36 



(6) (U) From the European perspective, trade with Beijing has been 
constrained due to China's lack of foreign exchange, and the Chinese propensity for 
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making limited purchases with the Intent of establishing reverse engineering projects. 
Moreover, at least until recently, European detente with the USSR has resulted in 
positive economic and political benefits which many Europeans will not sacrifice for 
closer ties to China. t As pointed out by retired US Foreign Service Officer and noted 
scholar 0. Edmund Clubb: 

...The Western European(s) . . .will not be persuaded by Hua (Guogeng)'s 
summons to political confrontation with 'hegemonlsm' to abandon their 
profitable trade with the Soviet Union In favor of exploiting the 
* boundless' market of China on unlimited credit. 38 

(7) (U) Western Europe's relationship with China is constrained to 
some degree by Moscow's adversarial relationship with Beijing. Moscow condemned the 
EEC-China trade agreement, and has repeatedly warned against arms sales and military 
collusion between Western Europe and China. 3 ' Western Europe would prefer an approach 
balanced between defense and detente in their relationship with the Soviet Union, so 
tensions can be reduced and resources diverted to alleviate domestic inflationary 
pressures. Europeans generally prefer a selective linkage approach In their relations 
with the USSR, with detente Insulated from bilateral Soviet-American relations, SALT 
negotiations, and Sino-US relations that could threaten relaxation of international 
tensions. Europeans, and particularly the West Germans, are not ready to sacrifice 
the benefits of detente with a situation that might be described as a "Russian bear 
that is right outside their door." 

(8} (U) The degree of detente pursued by Individual West European 
nations Is roughly In direct proportion to their geographic proximity to the Warsaw 
Fact border. While this oversimplifies the relationship, It is clear that Western 
Europe in general, and the West Germans and French in particular, view detente with 
Moscow in terms of practical, political advantages. The nations of Europe cannot be 
viewed as similar entitles with identical reactions to Chinese overtures, Soviet 
warnings, and Sino-US rapprochement. Britain's sympathetic and traditional ties to 
the United States differ from France's Independent mien and recent Initiatives to 
deepen scientific, technical and economic cooperation with the Soviet Union. *° The 
West Germans are perhaps more enigmatic. Although number one "capitalist trading 
partner" of the Soviet Union by 1978, West Germany Is still one of the staunchest 
allies of the United States, as evidenced by Bonn's boycott of the 1980 Olympics, 
protesting Soviet intervention In Afghanistan. 

(9) (U) Any review of dissimilarities exemplified by the preceding 
short examples must be leavened when viewing the future by awareness of the new sense 
of unity In the European community. The European Economic Community has been growing 
steadily, and the European Parliament was formed following the election of members 
for the first time in 1979. A European monetary system was created in 1979 and con- 
solidated in 1980, and there is now a European Court. The dynamics of this evolution 
into a distinct and stronger geopolitical community are just now beginning to be felt. 
Disparate and contrasting views from Western Europe can be expected for the foreseeable 
future, but there already has been some narrowing of these differences. This new net- 
work of communications and consultation will continue reducing differences in West 
European perceptions of security relationships. 

42 
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c. (U) Impact of Perceptions on US Interests and Objectives. 

(1) (U) The US af f illation with Western Europe Is marked by the excep- 
tional depth, breadth, length and stability of the relationship, founded upon histor- 
ical legacy , kinship and common values. The mutual reliance that exists between the 
two continents, though tempered by national self-interests, impacts on any views of 
initiatives with security implications* 

(2) (U) West Europeans would feel threatened by closer Sino-US secu- 
rity ties (especially at the level of Option 3 or A in Arms Sales/Technology Trans- 
fers), based on the predictable Soviet reaction, and threats to detente and to the 
future of SALT and MBFR talks that are implicit in such a relationship. These per- 
ceptions will have a considerable impact on US initiatives towards Beijing, for while 
the United States too often fails in its commitment to close and continuous consulta- 
tions with West European friends and allies, Its first priority is still Europe. This 
commitment to West Europe, plus a strong mutuality of interests and security concerns, 
makes the United States highly sensitive and responsive to European perceptions. 

8. (U) Special US Foreign Policy Issues . US security cooperation with China 
could conceivably have an Impact on virtually all aspects of US foreign policy. In 
many cases, however, the linkage appears to be indirect and tenuous. US policy toward 
the Third World, over which China apparently wants to assert leadership, probably is 
affected by US-China relations, but it is uncertain what special impact security coop- 
eration has. Similarly, while the developments in Sino-US relations have undoubtedly 
influenced American behavior in the United Nations, security cooperation probably will 
not make any direct and obvious difference. Two issues, the problems of Taiwan and 
arms control, do appear to be explicitly linked to US-China security cooperation, 

a. (U) Taiwan. Although Mao Zedong and the Chinese Communists officially 
proclaimed the People's Republic of China over 30 years ago, the Chinese civil war 
has never been concluded. The survival of the Nationalist regime on the island 
province of Taiwan has created a long-standing issue which greatly complicates the 
development of US-China relations. The United States for many years guaranteed the 
security of Taiwan against any outside threat, and in the process prevented the reuni- 
fication with the mainland which would likely have followed the Communist victory. In 
recent years US policy has undergone a transformation, shifting from a focus on Taiwan 
to a strategic alignment with the PRC; however, it is still painfully ambivalent on 
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the question of Taiwan's future. In the face of growing political isolation In the 
international community, Taiwan has capitalized on its dramatic economic growth by 
substituting extensive commercial relations for official diplomatic relations The 
political stability, rising standard of living and pro-Western orientation of*Taiwan 
are frequently mentioned by its many friends and supporters in the United States 
Despite the withdrawal of US diplomatic recognition and the growing strategic coopera- 
tion with China, many influential Americans are still firmly committed to preserving 
Taiwan's security and independence. 

(1) (U) Unfortunately, the United States is uncomfortably placed in 
the middle of this triangular relationship, much closer to either side than the 
Chinese parties are to each other. For the time being, at least, the opposing views 
of Beijing and Taipei appear to be irreconcilable. China is fundamentally committed 

to the eventual reunification of Taiwan with the mainland, although it has demonstrated 
some flexibility on the pace and scope of the reunification process. On the other 
hand, the authorities on Taiwan, who still claim to represent the legitimate govern- 
ment of all China, have refused to consider reunification with the mainland under any 
Communist government. Taiwan has scorned the tentative concessions made by China's 
post-Mao leadership, and has vigorously renewed its vow to return to the mainland. 

(2) (U) In this environment, characterized by the fundamental antip- 
athy of the two Chinese factions, security cooperation between the United States and 
China will Inevitably be a volatile, highly contentious issue. Policy problems will 
be compounded by the presence in the United States of vocal constituencies for both 
sides. The pro-Taiwan group, in particular, may seek to make security cooperation with 
China a domestic political issue if they perceive that Taiwan's security is being 
threatened . 



(3) (U) While Taiwan would obviously prefer no US support whatsoever 
for China, it has resigned itself to American trade and investment In the mainland 
which will improve China's technological base and support the modernization drive. 
However, any initiatives which Involve the actual sale of advanced weapons, transfer 
of modern defense technology, or military-to-military relations will be strenuously 
opposed by Taiwan, using whatever tools of persuasion it can muster. Influential US 
supporters of Taiwan, for example, are likely to articulate Taiwan's case when It would 
be Impolitic for the latter to do so itself. 

(4) (U) Domestic debate on the merits of increased US-China security 
cooperation underscores the rather stark implications for Taiwan. Any US aid and 
assistance which serves to upgrade China's military capabilities adversely affects 
the security interests of the authorities on Taiwan. The seriousness of these impli- 
cations increases, of course, in direct proportion to the level of US-China security 
cooperation. At Option 1 level the consequences for Taiwan are negligible. In the 
long term, an extensive economic relationship supporting broad modernization of China's 
agriculture and industry probably would have a greater adverse effect on Taiwan's 
security than the relatively harmless security Initiatives possible under Institutional- 
ized normalization. 

(5) (U) At Option 2 level, the possibilities for substantial improve- 
ments in the Chinese armed forces increase markedly and would likely cause some serious 
concern in Taiwan. Nevertheless, the increased threat would likely remain at a 
manageable level for some time, due to the emphasis on defensive systems and technology. 
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(6) (U) If the United States Initiated security cooperation with 
China at the Option 3 level, more Immediate Taiwanese security Interests would be 
threatened. The distinction between defensive and offensive weapons may be clear In 
abstract discussions, but begins to break down quickly In practical applications. 

(7) (U) At Option 4 level Taiwan would feel gravely threatened, since 
the PRC would receive the best available weapons and military equipment* Moreover, 
the United States would be so closely linked with the PRC in its security relation- 
ship that it could ill-afford to assist Taiwan, even were it inclined to do so. 
Several years would be required, at a minimum, before forces from the mainland would 
be able to successfully invade the Island or force it to capitulate. 

(8) (U) US-China security cooperation at successively higher levels 
will force the authorities on Taiwan to consider alternatives to present policies. If 
they continue to reject any form of reunification compromise with the Communists, re- 
gardless of the potential risks, several options are available. First, they can seek 
to align themselves with a countervailing power. Evidence of this can be seen already 
in Taiwan* s Interest in establishing some sort of formal security structure with Japan 
and South Korea. However, if threatened by a powerful, modernized China, Taiwan would 
need a stronger ally. The Soviet Union is probably the only power, other than the 
United States, which could effectively deter China from attempting forced reunifica- 
tion. A strategic alignment with the Soviet Union would probably be attractive only 
as a last resort after all other options had been foreclosed. 

(9) (U) Another alternative open to Taiwan is to develop and produce 
nuclear weapons. While it has not sought so far to acquire such a capability, Taiwan 
is among the growing number of countries possessing the necessary technical and pro- 
ductive capacity to do so. Faced with a growing threat from the mainland, possibly as 
a partial consequence of US-China military cooperation, Taiwan could view the develop- 
ment of a nuclear deterrent as a quick, albeit very dangerous, means of guaranteeing 
future security. 

(10) (U) Taiwan would prefer a strong, unequivocal US commitment to 
its security, but realizes assurances incorporated Into the Taiwan Relations Act of 
1979 are probably the best it can expect under the circumstances. However, by con- 
firming the policy of the United States "to provide Taiwan with arms of a defensive 
character," the Act does offer Taiwan the option of appealing to the United States for 
newer, better weapons. Such pleas have been made regularly since derecognition, and 
serve to keep Taiwan in the public eye, reinforcing the US security commitment. Mili- 
tarily, the ability to purchase advanced weapons systems from the United States pro- 
vides Taiwan the means to maintain a substantial qualitative advantage over the main- 
land. As US-China security cooperation moves past the Option 1 level, requests from 
Taiwan to purchase arms will likely Increase. However, this becomes a less viable 
course of action if the deepening US-China security relationship moves to Option 3 or 4 
levels. At that point, the strategic significance of the relationship would likely be 
too great for the United States to jeopardize by selling more arms to Taiwan. 

(11) (U) US -China security cooperation need not necessarily reinforce 
Taiwan's determination to remain Implacably hostile to China. Certainly at Option 1 
level, and perhaps Option 2 as well, Taiwan is not likely to modify its present foreign 
policy positions. At these levels, there is little or no incentive for Taiwan to seek 
any accommodation with China, or even to Improve relations. Taiwan's Impressive 
economic performance, accompanied by an increase in trade links and other commerical 
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relations with the West, is building renewed self-confidence. At the same time, many 
Western nations have been disillusioned, at least temporarily, by the prospects' for 
trade and investment in China. In the valce of successive economic "readjustments " 
which have caused the deferral or outright cancellation of major projects already* 
contracted, the wisdom of reducing trade with Taiwan in order to gain favor with China 
is being reassessed. Security cooperation at Option 3 or A levels, however, would 
serve notice to Taiwan that the economic advantages it enjoyed could not sufficiently 
compensate for the deterioration In security which would Inevitably follow. Under 
thee* circumstances, Taiwan would be more Inclined to consider limited rapprochement 
with the mainland, perhaps leading to eventual peaceful reunification. 

(12) (U) In the preceding instance, US-China security cooperation at 
the higher levels could serve long-term US Interests in the region. However, opera- 
tlooalizing and orchestrating a US policy to achieve the objective of bringing Taiwan 
and China closer together by entering an extensive security relationship with the 
latter would appear to be both difficult and dangerous. 

b. (U) Arms Control. China* s successful test of a long-range IGBM in May 
1980 and the US-China security relationship will likely complicate future arms control 
negotiations. China's declaratory position is that it opposes bilateral superpower 
arms control efforts, particularly SALT. China's opposition rests on a belief that 
such efforts are evidence of the world's two hegemonic powers attempting to divide 
the world and dictate to lesser powers. A declaratory rejection of SALT also reflects 
more fundamental, Immediate Chinese concerns. First, China Is clearly Inferior in 
strategic nuclear weapons. Acceptance of the philosophy of strategic nuclear arms 
control could consign China to a permanent state of inferiority vis-a-vis its two 
primary adversaries. Second, to date the SALT process has not extended to "gray area" 
systems. However, "gray area" systems, particularly the Soviet SS-20, BACKFIRE, 
MRBM, and IRBM, represent the most Immediate and severe nuclear threats to Chinese 
security. Third, China has continually pointed out to the United States that SALT 
has neither constrained Soviet aggressive behavior, nor limited Moscow's strategic 
nuclear growth. China essentially sees the Soviets using SALT as a device to create 
a climate of opinion in the West which weakens the US commitment to strategic nuclear 
modernization, while Moscow continues to Improve its nuclear forces not only in throw- 
weight and accuracy but also In the number of systems. 

(1) (U) These Chinese perceptions could have an adverse impact on 
future strategic arms limitation negotiations, particularly if China is to be a tacit 
US partner as a result of US-China security cooperation. In both SALT I and II, Soviet 
negotiators pointed out that the strategic nuclear threat to Moscow included not only 
US ICBM's, and French, British, and US forward-based systems, but Chinese weapons as 
well. This is one reason the USSR was able to successfully argue during SALT I that 
It needed more strategic weapons systems than did the United States* Moscow had to 
deter a variety of "strategic" threats, while the United States essentially was only 
concerned with the Soviet Union. If China continues its opposition to SALT, it could 
be difficult to achieve significant reductions in Soviet strategic systems. Continued 
Chinese nonpar ticipat ion in SALT could also mean that in order to obtain a SALT agree- 
ment the United States will have to allow Moscow an additional Increment In capability 
to "deter" the Chinese. If this is true, the United StateB could face a serious 
dilemma that would be difficult to resolve: its foreign policy would call for encour- 
aging the Kremlin to target some of its strategic nuclear forces on China, while 
simultaneously strengthening Chinese military capabilities through security cooperation. 
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(2) (U) Second, given the levels of interaction between China and the 
United States which are suggested by the matrix in Options 2, 3, and 4, the Soviets 
could conclude that Washington was actually able to influence Chinese behavior as a 
result of US-China security cooperation. If the United States was unable to convince 
Beijing to participate In arms control negotiations, some Soviet policymakers (partic- 
ularly those of the traditionalist persuasion) might conclude that the United States 
really was not interested in arms control. Rather, they could think that by means of 
US-China security cooperation the United States was attempting to enhance its strategic 
nuclear position by augmenting its capabilities with Chinese nuclear weapons. 

(3) (U) Third, an increasing Chinese strategic nuclear threat could 
revive Soviet interest in revising the ABM treaty. In part, both Moscow and Washington 
agreed to the 1972 ABM treaty because the state-of-the-art in ABM technology was such 
that neither could adequately protect its missiles or national command authority from 
an all-out nuclear attack. However, a limited ABM capability could provide the Soviets 
with a significant margin of protection against the Chinese nuclear threat, at least 
for the next 10 to 15 years. Conceivably Soviet planners could be tempted to abrogate 
the current ABM treaty or negotiate its amendment and deploy additional missiles to 
knock down Chineae missiles. Any Soviet effort to Increase its ABM capabilities might 
be viewed in the rfeet as increasing the Soviet threat to the United States, thus de- 
stabilizing mutual deterrence. On the other hand, in the future, the United States 
nay also be interested in deploying ABMs to reduce the vulnerability of American 
ICBMs. 

(4) (U) Fourth, any attempt to involve China In strategic nuclear arms 
limitation forums would necessarily surface the issue of forward-based systems, since 
these are the most threatening to China. However, discussing limitations on SS-20's 

or BACKFIRE'S in the Far East would open the door to similar questions about those 
systems in Europe, an issue of equal Importance to the Soviets. US and European 
gray systems which are capable of hitting Soviet territory are currently not considered 
"strategic" for the purpose of nuclear arms limitations discussions. 

(5) (U) All of these issues may very well be raised in the coming 
decade even if there is no security cooperation between the United States and China. 
However, it is possible that the existence of US-China security cooperation could sig- 
nificantly complicate the strategic nuclear arms limitation process by creating the 
initial impression of a commonality of views between Washington and Beijing that would 
not exist. In the long run, the two superpowers probably have no alternative but to 
include China, as well as the other nuclear powers, in strategic arms negotiations. 
However, bilateral US-Soviet SALT negotiations are already In jeopardy. The possi- 
bility that US-China security cooperation might seriously complicate an already 
difficult problem should be recognlced. 

(6) (U) MBFR negotiations present similar problems for the United 
States in the context of a possible security relationship with China. On one hand, an 
MBFR agreement reducing the size of Soviet forces facing Central Europe is in US and 
NATO Interests. On the other hand, it is not in Chinese interests that Soviet forces 
removed from Europe be made available for redeployment to the Far East. Theoretically, 
at least, it could be argued that successful MBFR negotiations would reverse what is 
now the primary modus operandi for security cooperation with China. The present 
rationale for security cooperation with China is to relieve Soviet military pressure 
on Europe. MBFR agreements which enabled Moscow to redeploy some of its forces to 

the Far East could mean that US-China security cooperation at Options 2, 3, or even 
A might become necessary to balance growing Soviet power in Asia. 
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CHAPTER 4 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS (U) 
Section I. (U) Conclusions . 

1. (U) Advantages in Expanding Security Relations With China . 

a. (U) The continuation of the Sino -Soviet split supports many US interests 
and objectives, since it ties down Soviet forces, relieves pressure upon the European 
theater, and creates anxieties and uncertainties for Soviet planners. These benefits 
were available to the United States before a US-China security cooperation program 

was adopted. However, the existence of security cooperation explicitly recognizes 
that China and the United States have parallel strategic interests, particularly vis- 
a-via the USSR, and reinforces the perception of a basic strategic realignment oppos- 
ing the Soviet Union. 

b. (U) Security cooperation provides access to China which was not previ- 
ously available. US-China contacts had not included interaction between defense and 
military officials until Secretary of Defense Brown visited Beijing in early 1980. 
High level contacts between the defense establishments of both countries are now be- 
coming more routine, enabling both governments to become better Informed about the 
policies, problems and strategic perspectives of the other. It is doubtful that the 
United States can cause the PRC to make Internal decisions which Washington wants to 
see occur, if Beijing believes such decisions do not serve its national interests. 
However, since security cooperation implies a stronger mutual political commitment 
than the mere association of nations, It may provide additional reasons for Chinese 
decisionmakers to decide that China's interests will be served by deferring to US 
preferences and expectations and possibly increase the available US levers to influence 
Chinese decisionmakers. A mutually beneficial security cooperation program will reduce 
the likelT ood of a return to hostile bilateral relations between the United States and 
China. 

c. (U) As a result of security cooperation, US capabilities for gathering 
information on the Soviet Union have been significantly enhanced. Expanded security 
cooper at ion could insure constant and rel iable US_ collection capabilities against 
Soviet ground forces on the S ino- Soviet_j>orjder and the Sovie^P^c^ic^lFleet , as well 
aj~strategic nuclea r weapons tests. 

d* (U) Personnel exchanges can provide a means to increase general US 
knowledge of China and provide important opportunities to Influence the PLA. Option 2 
level security cooperation encompasses exchange visits between working level groups, 
and discussions of possible common approaches to common problems. Option 3 calls for 
the United States to assist China to develop doctrine and to Integrate new weapons and 
equipment. Such activity necessitates extensive personal interaction and mutual con- 
fidence building. These actions would create a corps of Chinese and Americans whose 
shared experiences could facilitate US Influence among China 4 s military professionals. 

e. CU) US-China security cooperation tends to support the pragmatic lead- 
ership coalition now in control in China. This group values closer relations with 
the United States and has aggressively sought to restrain Soviet expansionism. A key 
factor In their ability to retain power in China will be the success of the Four 
Modernizations program. If US-China security cooperation supports the defense 
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modernization program, and does not undermine the other three higher priority moderni- 
zations, it should also help secure the tenure of the pragmatic leadership. 

2. W Risks in Expanding Security Relations With China , Security cooperation, 
while an essential -component of -* US relationship with China, are also the most 
sensitive component of the tot* lationship. Increases in China's military capabil- 
ity will have consequences not . „ in Asia, but also throughout the world. Decisions 
concerning the pace, timing, and substance of changes in US security relations with 
China should therefore be considered in light of the possible risks to US interests 
and objectives discussed below, 

a. (U) A program of arms sales/ technology transfer and training will most 
likely have an adverse impact on US-Soviet relations. It will strengthen the position 
of the traditionalists in the Soviet hierarchy and weaken the pragmatists. A tradi- 
tionalist-dominated Soviet Union is less likely to be enthusiastic about SALT or inter- 
ested in East-Vest dialogue, presumedly still objectives of US policy, and more in- 
clined to support autarky and the competitive (rather than cooperative) aspects of US- 
Soviet relations. 

b. (U) Heightened threat perception resulting from US-China security coop- 
eration might cause the Soviets to Increase their troop strength on the Sino- Soviet 
border without reducing deployments opposite Western Europe. When the Soviet Union 
increased its Asian deployments in the 1960 's and 1970' a, forces were not transferred 
from other locations. Rather, the total strength of the Soviet armed forces was in- 
creased. New Soviet divisions deployed against China may have low levels of manning 
and readiness. Nevertheless, they will represent an increased threat and, given the 
tendencies of worst case planning, could have an adverse impact on perceptions in 
China, the United States, and other nations. 

r . 



e. (U) Arms sales/technology transfer and training programs could create 
tension between the United States and NATO allies, particularly If Slno-US cooperation 
goes hand- in-hand with reduced US interest in detente. Europeans, particularly 
Germans, prefer to follow a selective linkage approach in their relations with the 
USSR. Germans feel they have benefitted economically and politically from detente and 
that military tensions in Europe have lessened. They do not want to see these positive 
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regional developments jeopardized by US actions In other areas of the world There- 
fore, security cooperation with China at the higher levels could undermine NATO 
solidarity, especially if US allies were not fully consulted ahead of time. The 
Soviet Union, which always tries to weaken the ties of the United States and its NATO 
allies, would likely seek to exploit such a situation. 

f . (U) Any equipment provided to China under Option 3 or 4 would Improve 
Chinese military capabilities against US allies or other pro-Western regional states 
Under the hypothetical possibilities of Option 3, F-X aircraft or naval surface 

I vessels might Increase the potential threat to Taiwan, Japan, and South Korea. While 
the military threat would be Initially marginal (except possibly to Taiwan) , it is 
likely that US regional allies would request more advanced weapons for themselves. 
This could lead to a regional arms race, with the United States providing weapons to 

| all the participants. 

g. (U) Due to the massive size of the Chinese armed forces, transfer of 
substantial quantities of weapons and equipment would be necessary before an appre- 
ciable Improvement in Chinese capabilities could be achieved. If such items were 
provided to China from active or reserve forces inventories, modernization of the US 
force structure could be seriously retarded and the readiness levels degraded. Pro- 
viding equipment from wartime replenishment stocks could further degrade US capabil- 
ities to meet general war or special contingency requirements. 

h. (U) Higher levels of US-China security cooperation might cause Japan 
to question the wisdom of basing its defense almost exclusively on the alliance with 
the United States. While this might spur Japanese officials to Increase defense expen- 
ditures, a significant program of security cooperation with China, coupled with in- 
creased emphasis on other aspects of US-China relations, could lead them to conclude 
that China, rather than Japan, was becoming the cornerstone of US strategy in Asia 

and the Pacific. Moreover, while Japan views China as a limited military threat today, 
a modernized, militarily powerful China would be considered a serious threat. Finally, 
Japan wants to avoid unnecessary confrontations with the Soviet Union, and thus is not 
eager to be included in an anti-Soviet coalition with the United States and China. 

1. (U) Arms sales or transfers of military technology to the PRC will 
insure that Taiwan remains a major Issue. Superficially at least, the US and Chinese 
positions are similar. In reality, they are far apart, and probably irreconcilable 
for the time being. The authorities on Taiwan, and their Influential supporters in 
the US Congress and elsewhere, will react to every real or potential Increase in the 
military capabilities of China with demands for more and better arms for Taiwan. This 
will lead to predictable protests from Beijing and a renewed cycle of recrimination. 
A lasting, mutually beneficial relationship with China will be difficult to achieve 
under these conditions. The best that can be expected Is that both nations can find 
sufficient common ground to overlook their deep differences on the issue of Taiwan's 
future. Extensive US-China security cooperation will make this more difficult. 

j. (U) the solidarity of ASEAN could be weakened by extensive US arms sales 
to China. ASEAN states have strongly opposed, in varying degrees, the spread of Soviet 
influence in the region. However, some of them, particularly Indonesia and Malaysia, 
consider China a more serious long-term threat than the Soviet Union. Singapore and 
Thailand, on the other hand, presently view China as a potential ally against Vietnam 
and the USSR. Expanding the range of US security cooperation with China might increase 
the perception of threat held by most Indonesians and Malaysians, draw Singapore and 
Thailand closer to the PRC, and thus endanger ASEAN* s unity. 
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k. (U) Present security cooperation with China requires the maintenance 
of current US force levels to preserve the confidence of friends and allies in the 
US commitment to East Asia. If higher levels of cooperation which Include the transfer 
of offensive weapons and/or weapons technology are achieved, an even larger or quali- 
tatively higher US presence in order to underscore commitment may be required. 

(1) (U) At least three possible developments support this assertion. 
First, inrespoQfi£_po certain activities of higher levels of US-China security coop- 
eration, "tne~^vie^_JJnjtonjiiay^ on the border with China and its 
Pacific fleet. An American administration, as well as Asian allies and some elements 
within Congress, would probably want to offset such a development. This would be 
Judged necessary to maintain the Asian balance of power. Second T North Korea and the 
Soviet Unionma y develop a closer relations hip which would increase the sense of threat 
i» Seoul and re quire compensa ting Mr t inn b /the United States * And lastly, Japan, 
South Korea, Indonesia, Malaysia, and perhaps other states would probably want to 
insure that there is suff icient military power to balance China's new military capabil- 
ities. Tokyo, Seoul, and possibly others might increase their own capabilities. But, 
until new forces of their own become available, they probably would seek an increased 
US presence. 

(2) (U) Therefore, the first step towards security cooperation could 
create a need to raise US force levels to assuage Asian fears. Moreover, this prob- 
ably will happen when there will still be a need to devote additional resources to 
Southwest Asia. Assuming no change in the level of deployments in Europe, the existing 
force structure could not provide necessary capabilities for Asia. To begin an expanded 
program of security cooperation before additional forces designed for deployment In 
Southwest or East Asia have been added to the force structure involves accepting a 
serious risk. While the Reagan Administration is committed to increasing the size of 

US forces, no additive units have yet been programmed to meet this requirement. 

(3) (U) It would thus be extremely risky to set this series of events 
in motion in the absence of additive programmed and /or budgeted forces. Also, even if 
additive forces were programmed, close consultation with our allies would be essential. 
These constraints involve extremely complex problems of coordination and control. 

Section II. (U) Recommend at ions . 

3. (U) General . The United States should _pursue a program of expanded 

security cooperation with China. It can provide obvious benefits to both nations if 
conducted in a manner which minimizes the otherwise potentially serious risks. This 

goal can be facilitated by adhering to three principles, which are suggested by the 

analyses of this report. 

a. (U) While strategic considerations will necessarily continue to be 
Important, the overall relationship between the United States and China should be 
allowed to mature and develop on its own merits, and not be used solely as a lever 
against the Soviet Union. If increasingly higher levels of security cooperation with 
China are tied directly to unacceptable Soviet behavior In other parts of the world, 
this implies that China is less than an independent factor In US policy deliberations, 
i.e., if Soviet behavior becomes less threatening to US interests and objectives, 
there will be only a small, if any, role for China to play in US foreign and defense 
policy. Furthermore, If US policy toward China is merely one element of US-Soviet 
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relations, it can only co incidentally contribute to the achievement of American 
objectives not related to the Soviet Union. An enduring relationship with China is 
probably not possible if this is the basis of US policy. 

b. (U) If security cooperation is to play a positive role in future US- 
China relations, it should not become the leading element of the relationship. Shared 
strategic perspectives are important, but the mutual commitment implied by security 
cooperation should rest on a broad, firm base of economic, political and cultural 
relations. Attempts to substantially expand security cooperation will ultimately 
fail, possibly with serious side-effects, unless they reflect growing confidence and 
consensus between the United States and China in these other areas as well. 

c. (U) Making arms sales and weapons technology transfers the driving 
feature of US-China security cooperation involves unnecessary risks. Such a policy 
could cause the Chinese to expect more than the United States would be willing or 
able to provide, endangering the entire relationship if their expectations are not 
met. It may also encourage, in China and elsewhere, the belief that the PRC has 
greater significance In US strategic planning than is actually the case. Other 
aspects of security cooperation are more likely to solidify the relationship and 
accomplish US national security objectives. 

4. (U) Specific Recommendations . * 

a. (U) If requested, l imited sales o f clearly defensive weapons and 
technology — but not those with offensive applications — should be approved after 
consultations with allies and friends in Asia, whose opinions should be given 
appropriate consideration. International reactions to the Initial sales should be 
weighed carefully before approval of subsequent requests. 

b. (U) Option 2 training activities could be Implemented selectively, 
with PLA officers attending Command and General Staff or senior service level insti- 
tutions. Courses which are substantially related to the use of equipment and tech- 
nology not available to China should not be open to Chinese students. 

c. (U) R^ular port calls by US ships and discussions with the Chinese 
over common approaches ~to* take when "coincidental interests are threatened, the plans/ 
exercises activities of Option 2, could be implemented without threatening China's ' 
neighbors or destabilizing the region. It should be recognized, however, that the 
Soviet Union may attempt similar actions with its allies in the region to show its 
concern over US initiatives. Assisting the PRC develop plans and doctrine for use of 

-new equipment (Option 3) which the United States has agreed to provide could be 
considered also. 

d. (U) Exchanging nonsensitive intelligence data (Option 2) carries little 
risk if implemented carefully, insuring that 'sensitive sources and capabilities are 
not compromised. In addition, benefits may be derived through the addition of Chinese 
input to US intelligence data. 

e. (U) Exchanging visits between working level officials and exchanging 
observers during some military exercises, "Other" (Option 2) activities, could also 
be approved without being provocative or destabilizing. 
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Section III. (U) Implications for the Army . 



5. (U) Role of the US Army , tf it is desired that the United States should 
provide higher leyels of security assistance to China, the US Arnv should accn^™* a 
leading rnlf The PRC A rm y is t h* lflrg^ gC and "Qst Influential component of China 
armed forces . Because of this, the C hinese tend to assume that the US Army is also 
the dominant service. They probably would expect the US-Chinese bilateral military 
relations nip to tocus on army-to-army interactions^ Mo dernization of the PRf: Army 
would have l ess Impact on China's ability to project power b evond its borders than 
would modernization of the PRC Air Force or Navy, and therefore would be perceived as 
relatively less threatening by China* s neighbors, including US friends and allies. 
Therefore, the US preference should be to place Its priority on PRC ground forces. <^ 

6. (U) Army Force Presence in East Asia . U S-China security cooperation ^ ^ 
Implies the requirement that the Army, as well as Navy ana Air force, presence be ~~V 
maintained or, if Options 3 or 4 are implemented, expanded. Th e reassurance Asian s I 

find inherent in the prese nce of the US 2d Infantry Division in gonth fCoraa imposes J 

a ^special i mpe rative that it be retained within East Asi a. 

7. (U) Chinese Language and Area Training . Continuing security cooperation 
with the PRC will Impose a requirement for more language/area qualified personnel 
in the Army. The initial need will be greatest at the higher levels, where many 
varied interactions with the PRC would take place. Even at the present level of 
security cooperation more China Foreign Army Officers may be necessary If the number 
of contacts between the two nations increases. 



9. (u) Intelligence Collection . US-China security cooperation at Option 2 andy 
higher levels will enhance US Army capabilities for collecting intelligence on China / 
and the Soviet Union. 

10. (u) Reorganization of Army Elements Within the Pacific Command . Security 
cooperation with China at Option 2 or higher mav requ ire jreorgani zat ion of theJ jS 
Arm x w e st er n Com mand . and perhaps^ Eig hth US Army and, ITS A ™iy Japan _a^_weXT: HTe~ 
Aray^iTTTnot only have added responsibilities directly because of the security 
cooperation programs, but it will also have the tasks of supervising added forces 
and activities required in other parts of Asia because of security cooperation with 
China. The present system of major Army commands may not be appropriate to deal with 
these changes In responsibilities and changes in the international environment. 
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5. STUDY AGENCY: Strategic Studies Institute, USAWC. 

6. TERMS OF REFERENCE: 

a. Problem : Careful analysis of the Implications of various levels and 
types of security cooperation with the PRC Is needed to ensure that decisions 
which are made are In the national Interests of the United States. 

b. Purpose : To Identify and analyze the Implications for the United States 
of the evolving US-China security relationship. 
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DAMO-SSM 

SUBJECT: Study Implications of US-China Security Cooperation (US-China) 

c. Object i ves : 

tl) To examine the military and strategic Implications of US-China security 
cooperation and estimate the benefits, risks, and costs, as far as relations with 
other International actors (e.g., Soviet Union, NATO, Japan, ASEAN, and India) are 
concerned. 

(2) To Identify the major objectives of security cooperation for both the 
US and the PRC. 

(3) To specify areas in which cooperation may be beneficial to the United 
States, as well as areas In which cooperation Is not desirable. 

(4) To provide In conclusions, specific options and Initiatives that 
policymakers can use In shaping US-Chinese cooperation security relationship. 

d. Scope : The focus of the study will be on the military Implications of 
US-China security cooperation. Both global and regional security perspectives 
are essential to this analysis. Political and economic Implications will also 
be considered when appropriate. In summary fashion, the political, economic, and 
cultural context of security cooperation will be examined, as well as the 
historical record of US-Chinese cooperation. The potential Impact of US-Chinese 
security cooperation on the major power centers and the major Asian actors will 
also be included. The report wl 1 1 be based on data provided by the US Intelligence 
community, published literature, and interviews with Individuals (government 
officials and civilian specialists) available In CONUS. Results of the study 
will provide the Army Staff with suitable alternatives and Initiatives for 
formulation and implementation. 

e. L Imitations : 

(1) The stu(*y team will not systematically consult with PRC officials. 

(2) The study will not Incorporate specific operational Implications of"^ 
US-China security cooperation for the Army. 

f. Constraints ! A draft report will be submitted to the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and Plans by 18 May 1981. 

g. Timeframe : 1980-2000. 

h. Assumption ; The Soviet Union will remain the principal adversary of 
both the United States and the PRC for the foreseeable future. 

I. Essential Elements of Analysis : 
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SUBJECT: Study Implications of US-China Security Cooperation (US-China) 

(1) What have been, and what will be, the benefits, risks, and costs of US- 
Chinese security cooperation as they relate to US relations with other major 
nations and groups of nations? 

(2) How might Increased US-Chinese security cooperation affect major US 
foreign pol Icy programs? 

(3) What are the probable Immediate, mid-range, and long-range objectives 
of the United States and the PRC In seeking security cooperation with each other? 

(4) What types of areas of security cooperation may be most beneficial to 
the PRC? Least beneficial? 

(5) What types or areas of security cooperation may be most beneficial to 
the United States? Least beneficial? 

(6) What are specific options and Initiatives that the US should pursue In 
developing a cooperation security relationship with China? 

(7) What types or areas of security cooperation may be most beneficial to 
the United States? Least beneficial? 

J. Environmental Guidance . No environmental consequences are envisioned; 
however, the study agency is required to surface and address any environmental 
considerations that develop In the course of the study effort. 

k. Estimated Cost Savings . No specific savings are projected, but the study 
group wilt consider possible savings or costs of all options proposed. 

7. RESPONSIBILITIES: 

a. Strategic Studies Institute will be responsible for design and conduct 
of this study. 

b. ODCSOPS will: 

(1) Provide guidance and facilitate contact with Army, DOD, and other 
agenc i os. 

(2) Coordinate Army Staff review of the preliminary draft. 

8. LITERATURE SEARCH: 

a. Organizations with responsibility for or Interest In the subject matter 
of the study: 
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DAMO-SSM 

SUBJECT: Study Implications of US-China Security Cooperation (US-China) 
OCSA 

ODCSOPS: DAMO-SSM, DAMO-SSP, DAMO-ZC 

ODCSLOG 

ODCSRDA 

OACSI 

JCS-J5 

Other Services 
USD for Pol icy 
ASD/ISA 
NSC 

State Department 

CIA 

DIA 

b. Related Study: JCS Interservice Review of US-Chinese Security 
Cooperation (ongoing). 

9. REFERENCES: 

a. Admlnstratlve and procedural : AR 5-5. 

b. Substantive : 

(1) National Intelligence Estimate for China (forthcoming). 

(2) Consolidated Guidance. 

(3) Draft Defense Policy Guidance (DPG). 

(4) Joint Strategic Planning Document. 

(5) Joint Strategic Planning Document: Supporting Analysis. 

(6) OSD Study, "Asia During a Worldwide Conventional War" (CG-8) and JCS 
follow-on analysis to CG-8. 

(7) Army Strategic Appraisal. 

(8) DAMO-SSP Study, US-Japan Cooperative Strategy. 

(9) DAMO-SSM Study, National Security Policy for China (forthcoming). 
10. ADMINISTRATIVE: 
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SUBJECT: Study Implications of US-China Security Cooperation (US-China) 



b. Mi lestone Schedule . A preliminary draft of the report will be provided 
by 18 May 1980. Other milestones will be developed at the option of SSI. 

c. Control Procedures . 

(1) The Study Advisor Is Major C. D. Love joy, DAMO-SSM. 

(2) Direct coordination with the Army Staff, Army agencies, other Services, 
OSD elements, OJCS, DIA, NSC, State Department, CIA, end Library of Congress Is 
author I zed. 

d. Study Format . The Strategic Studies Institute will publish a final 
report and supporting documents In Its standard format. 

e. Action Documents . Documentation will consist of a short main report 
plus other material as appendixes. 

11. COORDINATION: This directive has been developed In coordination with 
Strategic Studies Institute. 

FOR THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR OPERATIONS AND PLANS: 



a. Su^ort . TDY costs wi 1 1 be borne by the parent unit of study participants. 




R. L. SCHWEITZER ~ 
MG, GS 

Director of Strategy, 
Plans, and Policy 
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APPENDIX B 

CHINESE INTERESTS AND OBJECTIVES IN SECURITY COOPERATION (U) 
Section I. (U) Introduction . 

!• (U) Purpose . The various long-term strategic interests affected by 
expanding US-China relations were identified in Chapter 2. US objectives related to 
the security cooperation component of that relationship were also specified, along 
with broad regional objectives for Asia and the Pacific. US interests and objectives 
constitute only half the bilateral equation, however. To fully understand the dynamics 
of the US-China relationship, China's interests and objectives must also be considered. 

2. (U) Organization . This appendix will first present the Study Group's view of 
China's broad national interests, both domestic and international, from which specific 
national security objectives are developed. These objectives In turn provide the under- 
lying rationale for current Chinese foreign policy and defense strategy. Subsequent 
sections will analyze first the advantages and benefits to China of cooperation with 
the United States and the West, particularly in the security area, and then the corre- 
sponding disadvantages and risks of such cooperation. Finally, an assessment of the 
limits of security cooperation, from China's perspective, will be offered. 

Section II. (U) China's National Interests and Objectives . 

3. (U) General . China has a number of vital national interests, both domestic 
and international, which are relevant to this study. Domestic national interests sup- 
ported by closer relations with the United States fall Into two major categories: 
economic development and political maturation. Another set of interests derive pri- 
marily from China's presence in the international system. As a practical matter these 
interests are all deeply interrelated. 

A . (U) Economic Development . 

a. (U) The principal characteristic of the Chinese economy is a low level 
of overall development. Initially, the Communist regime made remarkable progress, 
achieving agricultural self-sufficiency while simultaneously laying the foundation for 
industrial growth. However, subsequent economic setbacks, first the abortive Great 
Leap Forward and later the Cultural Revolution, dealt severe blows to long-term 
national well-being. The latter was particularly injurious; China is only now recover- 
ing from its effects. 1 

b. (U) China's vast size and huge population insure that its economy is 
large and impressive in absolute terms. However, because of the low overall level of 
development it does not compare favorably with many other developing countries in per 
capita terms. 2 From the standpoint of natural resources, China's situation is generally 
favorable, but it does lack some key minerals. ^ Energy resources are quite extensive; 
China is not only self-sufficient In petroleum products and coal, but exports limited 
quantities of both as well. Initial optimism about China's potential as a major world 
petroleum supplier has waned somewhat, however.^ Despite much-publicized purchases of 
grain from abroad, China is normally self-sufficient in the production of foodstuffs, 
although the margin of surplus is slim indeed. 5 Since virtually all arable land is 
already under cultivation, the government birth-control program, which aims for zero 
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population growth by the year 2000, is particularly critical. 6 

c. (U) Economic development is the overriding concern of the present 
Chinese leadership. An ambitious development program was announced in early 1978 
which focused on major modernization efforts in four key sectors: agriculture, 
Industry, science and technology, and national defense.' Designated the Four 
Modernizations, the original program set unrealistic production goals and has since 
undergone several major readjustments. Despite this erratic start, the long-term 
prospects for economic growth are good if China can avoid both a major war and 
further debilitating political instability. Three specific objectives deriving from 
China's interest in economic development can be discerned: 

— Improve the standard of living of the Chinese people. 
— Lay the foundation for continued growth in the future. 
— Establish the basis for increased national power. 

d. (U) The key to the success of the Four Modernizations is the productive 
potential of the Chinese people. They are the most Important resource China possesses, 
but are no longer easily roused by ideological appeals and mass mobilization campaigns. 
To counteract the legacy of apathy, cynicism and fear left by the Cultural Revolution 
and an endless series of lesser "struggles," the present leadership is appealing to 
the acquisitive nature of the Chinese people. Material rewards now provide the incen- 
tive for greater productivity. 8 Meaningful Improvement in the standard of living, at 
the expense of Maoist egalitarianism if necessary, is the rationale for individual 
commitment to the economic development program. 

e. (U) The stated goal of the Four Modernizations is to build China into a 
"powerful, modern socialist country by the year 2000." Marginal, short-term Improve- 
ments are not being sought; the goal is long-term, comprehensive economic development 
in all sectors. If attained, this objective will insure progressive Improvement in 
China's standard of living, while establishing the basis for long-range growth in 
aggregate national power. 

5. (U) Political Maturation . In the Chinese system, politics and economics 
are Inseparably linked. China's leaders understand that in order to achieve their 
economic objectives, politics must develop and mature as well. Three objectives are 
now evident. 

— Political stability now and in the future. 

— Systemic reform of an outdated set of socialist institutions. 
— Consolidation of power by the present ruling coalition. 

a. (U) If China is ever to enjoy sustained, significant economic growth, 
it must first achieve political stability. The Cultural Revolution, a period when 
politics ran out of control, has been declared a national disaster. 9 Moreover, this 
assessment is widely shared by the Chinese masses, who have been forced to bear the 
social and economic costs of political excess. A stable political environment, con- 
ducive to balanced development and capable of holding the confidence of the people, is 
an essential prerequisite for economic development. 

b. (U) Achieving long-term stability in the Chinese political system will 
be a difficult task, as the history of the PRC makes abundantly clear. Power abuses 
and endemic factionalism at the highest levels have long characterized Chinese 
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internal politics. Among the numerous causes of instability are the absence of effec- 
tive, institutionalized checks and balances; the intense interplay of strong personali- 
ties; and an inability to forge a durable ideological consensus within the party lead- 
ership. Systemic reform, as currently envisioned, is not likely to eliminate these 
causes; however, it. must at least reduce their disruptive potential. 10 

c. (U) The driving Imperative behind political reform is the need to spur 
economic development by raising individual productivity. The dilemma facing the 
present Chinese leadership is to preserve socialism and the "fruits of the revolution," 
while at the same time affording wider opportunities for political participation at 
all levels. Loosening up of the system will be tentative at first, but is the neces- 
sary political corollary to economic reforms stressing decentralized management and 
material incentives. A major initiative in this direction has been the introduction 

of a "socialist legal system." Although still in infancy, it attempts to supplant Che 
often arbitrary and inconsistent rule of man with the uniform rule of law. Cadre and 
worker alike need to know where they stand with respect to the system; they need to be 
reassured that "correct" actions taken today will not be cause tomorrow for criticism 
or punishment. Another recent legal innovation, the law governing joint business 
ventures in China, was an Important step in expanding foreign investment and assistance 
in the Four Modernizations. 11 

d. (U) Another implicit political objective of the present leadership is 
to hold on to power and consolidate its control wherever possible. This natural pre- 
occupation with survival is particularly salient in Communist regimes, where loss of 
political power frequently has serious personal consequences as well. The present 
leadership, usually characterized as "pragmatic" or "moderate," appears to have a solid 
hold on the reins of power. While Deng Xiaoping and his associates are consolidating 
their control of the party and state bureaucracies, long-term stability is still far 
from assured. *2 An outright failure of the modernization program, for example, would 
seriously undermine the moderates' position and could precipitate an internal power 
struggle, particularly if Deng himself had already departed the scene. 

6. (U) International System . 

a. (U) In addition to vital national interests primarily domestic in 
nature, China has important interests which derive from its role in the international 
system. These interests are shared by most sovereign states, and supporting objectives 
are quite similar as a result. In China* s case a combination of history and contem-^ 
porary geopolitics adds urgency to these objectives. Three principal objectives, all 
closely interrelated, can be identified. 

— Preserve political independence and territorial integrity. 
— Improve the overall level of national security. 
— Increase global influence. 1 ^ 

b. (U) In order to place these in proper perspective, the collective 
impact of 4000 years of Chinese history must be appreciated. While much of the intel- 
lectual impedimenta of Confucian China has been permanently discarded, the existence of 
a distinct and unique Chinese world view is undeniable. Over the centuries, geograph- 
ical circumstances and a Sinocentric culture have combined to temper China's contact 
with other civilizations. Less civilized neighbors were considered barbarians, and 
though waves of barbarian invaders periodically swept across China, even establishing 
their own dynasties in some cases, Chinese culture remained preeminent. China's moral 
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and cultural superiority was unquestioned; even the barbarians acknowledged this 
through the formalities of the tribute system. 

c. (U) China's self-assurance was seriously undermined in the 19th 
century by a new wave of "tarbarians." Using trade as the lever, the Western powers 
forced their way into China, exposing a corrupt, impotent empire in the process. By 
the end of the century China was on the verge of permanent partition at the hands of 
the imperialists. It barely managed to avoid that fate, and the fall of the Ch'ing 
dynasty in 1911 failed to produce the strong, unified China many nationalists and 
reformers had hoped for. In the 1920' s a small Communist movement sprang up, first 
in the cities and then spreading to the countryside, and China slowly sank once again 
into civil war. Foreign imperialism, this time from Japan, brought China to its knees 
in the 1930* s. Due in part to resurgent Chinese nationalism, the Communist Party 
experienced a tremendous increase in membership. Following World War II the civil 
war resumed in earnest, but the Nationalists soon proved no match for the well-organ- 
ized, highly-motivated Communist armies. In 1949 the triumphant Communists established 
the People's Republic, thus ending China's "century of humiliation." 15 In light of 
recent Chinese history, much of it personally experienced by China's present leaders, 
preserving political independence and territorial integrity is a priority objective. 
Moreover, the goals of economic development and political maturation noted earlier 
insure that China will never again be subjected to foreign intervention. 

d. (U) The objective of improving national security closely supports the 
preservation of political independence and territorial integrity. The Chinese need 
look no further than the period of foreign intervention to see how the inability to 
defend the country can quickly lead to political subjugation and economic exploitation. 
Despite the importance the Chinese Communists have consistently attached to national 
defense, they find themselves increasingly vulnerable to the growing military capabil- 
ities of the superpowers and certain regional military powers as well. Moreover, China 
has no natural allies and is likely to remain politically isolated to some extent. 
Viewing China's massive size and huge population, smaller neighbors can never be com- 
fortable if they align too closely with China; on the contrary, they often seek link- 
ages with other large nations to balance Chinese power. 1° China's last major attempt 
at an alliance, the 30 year Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual 
Assistance, fell apart barely 10 years after its inception, although it formally lapsed 
only in 1980. Because of their relevance to Sino-US relations, China's national 
security objectives will be examined more fully in a subsequent section. 

e. (U) China's final objective in international affairs is to increase 
its global influence. The Communist leadership has a clear conception of China's 
"rightful" place in the world. Although it patronizes Third World countries by cap- 
italizing on China's self -proclaimed status as a developing country, it is clear that 
the intent is to restore China to the first rank of world powers as quickly as possi- 
ble. Growth in international power may not manifest itself in a Soviet-style drive 
for global hegemony or territorial expansion at the expense of regional neighbors. 
However, the Chinese will inevitably seek to exercise greater influence over global 
affairs as economic growth and the modernization effort draw it more fully into the 
international community. ^ This drive for increased political influence will probably 
have a regional component as well. China will likely seek to reassume its "natural" 
role as the dominant regional power, but will encounter resistance from Japan, the 
Asian economic superpower, and Vietnam, which is unwilling to accept Chinese hegemony 
over Southeast Asia. 
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influence. 



7. (U) Summary . Figure B-l summarizes the Study Group's view of China's 
national objectives as they derive from three broad national interests. All objectives 
are interrelated and, insofar as possible, mutually supporting. 

1. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

— Improved standard of living 

— Sustained growth 

— Increased national power 

2. POLITICAL MATURATION 
— Political stability 
— Systemic reform 

— Consolidation of power 

3. INTERNATIONAL STATUS 

— Preservation of independence and territorial integrity 
— Improved national security 
— Increased global influence. 

Figure B-l. (U) China's National Interests and Objectives. 



Section III. (U) China's National Security . 

8 * C u ) Concepts of Security . The Chinese conceptual approach to security is 
a unique amalgam which draws heavily from a number of diverse sources, ranging from 
the ancient to the modern, and heavily flavored with Mao Zedong Thought. On the 
theoretical level it consists of fundamental concepts which shape China's security 
policies in the broadest sense; on the operational level it shapes strategy and 
doctrine. Several guiding principles are summarized below. 



— Self-reliance is always preferable. 

--Maintain a balance of power. 

—Play off the "barbarians" against each other. 

— Mobilize the whole nation. 

— Favor the defense over the offense. 

— The moral is Inherently superior to the material. 

— China's inherent strength will ultimately prevail. 

— Regime legitimacy is linked to state security. 



9 « (U) Threat Assessment . In the brief span of 40 years the Communist govern- 
ment of China has fought, at one time or another, with both superpowers and most of 
the major states on its periphery. In light of Chinese historical experience and 
the Sinocentric conceptual base upon which security policy is founded, any nation 
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capable of striking China, acting alone or in collusion, must be considered a poten- 
tial threat to China's security. 



b. (U) United States. While the PRC desires the active cooperation of 
the United States in a united front strategy to restrain Soviet expansion isa, it takes 
a cautious view of long-term Sino-US amity. China must consider the possibility that 
the United States could once again constitute a serious threat to its security, 
especially if current efforts to establish a long-term relationship fail. 2 * 

c. (U) Regional States. China's relations with its many neighbors in the 
south and west range from open hostility to qua si-all lance. Vietnam enjoys the full 
support of the Soviet Union and, as the most significant military power in Southeast 
Asia, poses a limited threat to China's southern border. India, another beneficiary 
of extensive Soviet aid, is the dominant power in South Asia and China's major com- 
petitor for status and influence in that region. Afghanistan is now occupied by Soviet 
troops, while Pakistan is an old and close friend. Nations such as Burma and Nepal 
actively seek friendly neutrality. In Northeast Asia, China competes with the Soviets 
for Influence in North Korea, but has no direct relations with South Korea. Japan is 
the economic giant of Asia and could constitute a serious threat to China's security 

if it ever acquired military capabilities commensurate with its economic power* 
Finally, Taiwan will likely remain a source of potential conflict, but does not repre- 
sent a serious threat to the security of the PRC as long as it does not ally itself 
with a hostile power or develop an independent nuclear capability. 

10. (U) Military Capabilities . 

a. (U) The military capabilities of the PRC are a direct function of ita 
level of economic development. Production of modern weapons systems requires high 
technology and a strong industrial base. Since China is lacking in these prerequisites, 
its present military capabilities are of a relatively low order. They are certainly no 
match for either superpower and cannot even guarantee success against a determined, 
well-armed regional opponent such as Vietnam. China also lacks the ability to project 
significant military power much beyond its own borders. 

b. (U) The PRC currently devotes 8 to 10 percent of its GNP to national 
defaose, as compared with about 5 percent in the United States and over 12 percent in 
the Soviet Union. However, the GNPs of the two superpowers are, respectively, over 
four and one-half and three times greater than China's. 22 In order to substantially 
increase defense spending, Beijing intends to raise GNP; devoting a larger share of 
the GNP to defense has apparently been rejected, at least as a short-term solution. 23 

c. (U) PLA ground forces are divided into main forces and regional forces. 
The former are controlled from Beijing while the latter are under the control of the 
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military region or district in which they are located. Total regular ground force 
are estimated at 3.6 million. This force, the world's largest land army, is backed 
by a massive militia structure, organized into several levels on the basis of equip 
sent and training. The best constitute the armed militia, which numbers between 7 
and 10 million. 2 * 
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11. (U) Strategy and Doctrine . 



b. (U) The Chinese describe their current conventional strategy as 
"people's war under modem conditions." It is a variant of Mao Zedong's classic 
people's war doctrine, updated to take account of the enhanced capabilities any future 
invader of China will likely possess. People's war is an inherently defensive, 
uniquely Chinese strategy which seeks to defeat an enemy by drawing him deep into 
China and dissipating his strength. The Chinese plan stiff resistance to his advance, 
to include point defense of key cities, but will attempt to conserve their military 
strength initially. Supported by China's mobilized peasant millions, combined regular 
and militia forces will then counterattack and crush the exhausted, overextended in- 
vader. 29 

12. (U) Strategic Vulnerability . At the strategic nuclear level the great 
disparity between opposing capabilities clearly places China in an unfavorable posi- 
tion. Some Chinese military leaders are also dissatisfied with their conventional 
strategy, since wide expanses of China, including the industrial heartland of Man- 
churia, would no doubt quickly fall to a determined Soviet invasion. The implications 
of the present strategy are now being debated, but until China acquires the capability 
to conduct an effective forward defense, such discussions will be largely academic. 
China canntt afford to revise strategic doctrine until it has acquired the wherewithal 
to implement a better alternative. That means either buying or manufacturing the in- 
struments of modern warfare, to include advanced weapons, tactical mobility systems, 
and Improved command control communications .30 

13. (U) Defense Modernization . 

a. (U) In order to provide even minimal levels of effective deterrence and 
defense, massive modernization is mandatory for all arms of the FLA. National defense 
is one of the Four Modernizations, but so far has been accorded the lowest priority on 
China's initial agenda. 31 This probably reflects the severe constraints operatina on 
Chinese military prospects, and not a lack of commitment to correcting China's rather 
glaring strategic vulnerabilities. With the concurrence of the PLA high command, most 
of whom hold important party leadership posts as well, China has elected to concentrate 
first on improving agricultural productivity, establishing a firm industrial base and 
acquiring modern technology. Only in the context of broad economic development can 
China hope to carry out defense modernization on the scale presently required. Arms 
purchases from abroad will only be considered to fill specific, limited requirements, 
or to acquire foreign technology for indigenous production. 32 

b. (U) China faces serious obstacles in upgrading its military capabilities 
over the next two decades. The material constraints are particularly daunting. With 
the superpowers and other industrialized nations spending billions on the various 
phases of research, development, production and procurement, China must struggle 
mightily just to keep the present gap from widening. As the means of modern warfare 
slowly become available, China must also revise its defense doctrine and strategy. It 
must reorient training and professional development toward success on a far more 
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sophisticated battlefield than any the Chinese have known previously. 
14. (U) Role of Foreign Policy . 

a. (U) 'China's principal international adversary is the Soviet Union. In 
the early 1970 's Mao Zedong and Zhou Enlai determined that the United States, China's 
chief enemy in the 1950's and 1960's, was a declining threat, while the Soviets, their 
one-time "close, fraternal allies," had come to represent the greatest menace to 
Chinese interests. After a period of ambivalence on this point in the early 1970* s, 
the post-Mao leadership further deemphasized ideological differences and opted for a 
wider relationship with the United States. 33 The establishment of diplomatic relations 
with the United States solidified this strategic reorientation. 

b. (U) The present relationship with the United States is far short of an 
alliance, and may not develop into one under present circumstances. Nevertheless, a 
strategic triangle of sorts has emerged, with the United States and China attempting 
to restrain an opportunistic, expansionist Soviet Union. China's efforts to enlist 
even greater US participation in a "united front against hegemonism" received a boost 
with the invasion of Afghanistan. The united front is a Maoist organizational tactic, 
as useful in international affairs as it is in domestic political struggle. Employing 
a balance of power approach, China seeks to redress the imbalance between itself and 
the Soviet Union — "the first enemy"— by aligning with the United States. 3 * 

c. (U) Appeals for a united front against the Soviets have been issued to 
many other countries as well, but the response has been mixed. In Asia, many nations 
fear growing Chinese power almost as much as they do Soviet "social imperialism," 
although the invasion of Afghanistan and Soviet support for bellicose Vietnam have con- 
verted some doubters. Domestic policies are another inhibiting factor; the presence of 
large numbers of overseas Chinese has caused alarm among ruling ethnic majorities in 
several countries. Finally, Beijing's once outspoken support for indigenous revolution- 
ary movements has been dropped, but is still a source of latent unease. 3 ^ 



e. (U) In areas of the world far beyond its borders China has limited 
interests and little ability to influence events. It will use whatever resources it 
can muster when an opportunity arises to thwart Soviet designs, as In the case of sup- 
port for Pakistan and the Afghan rebels. Low-key aid programs are maintained in a few 
selected Third World countries, but yield only marginal returns on investment. 

f. (U) Turning to functional issues, China views nuclear proliferation as a 
serious problem. It provides no known assistance to nuclear weapons development pro- 
grams In other countries, but has so far refused to sign the nonprolif eration treaty. 
Arms control and disarmament are viewed in a similar light. China has pledged no first 
use of its nuclear weapons and has vocally criticized the two superpowers for failing 
to make meaningful reductions in their stockpiles. The SALT process has also been de- 
nounced as an attempt by the superpowers to establish a monopoly on nuclear weapons. 
However, China's interests are served by SALT to the extent that the growth of US and 
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APPENDIX C 

CHINA 'S DOMESTIC ENVIRONMENT AND US -CHINA SECURITY RELATIONS (U) 
Section I. (U) The Contemporary Scene . 

1. (U) Political Values . 

a. (U) The Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution (GPCR) which began in 
1966 enabled many Chinese to express dissatisfactions they had long suppressed. Ten 
years later at its end it was also quite clear that the movement had produced a host 
of new tensions, all of which contributed to further social conflicts. It is impor- 
tant to understand that the issues of the GPCR transcended problems of resource allo- 
cation and priorities: they involved questions concerning the nature of Marxism and 
the role of the state. The GPCR was among other things a debate of basic political 
values. It did not unfold within the context of accepted rules of the game. Rather 
it reflected disagreement over what those rules should be. 

b. (U) Since the death of Mao and the arrest of the Gang of Four in late 
1976, a leadership has evolved that is generally committed to restoring some degree of 
"normalcy." The problem, however, is that the political and social forces that emerged 
in the period 1966-76 continue to press for a definition of normalcy that reflects 
divergent values. Thus Deng Xiaoping and the "pragmatists" conflict with Hua Guofeng 
and "Maoist" remnants, who in turn conflict with Chen Yun and the "Petroleum Faction." 
The pragmatists advocate decentralization, material incentives, and separation of 
party from government while the Maoists hope to maintain centralization, the unity of 
party and government, and greater egalitarian ism in distributing goods and services. 
The petroleum faction falls in between but emphasizes technical expertise. 1 While per- 
sonal ambition, career considerations and the like certainly influence individual 
loyalties, it is also important to understand that different ideological views under- 
gird specific policy preferences and that ideology is and is likely to remain an impor- 
tant force in Chinese politics. 

c. (U) The debate over "de-Mao if icat ion" is only the most obvious example 
of this situation. To revise the place of Mao in Chinese history is to raise serious 
questions about the proper role of the People's Liberation Army (PLA) and the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP). It is to cast doubt upon the ideological basis for a signifi- 
cant period of recent Chinese history and therefore cuts to the very basis of Chinese 
society. 

d. (U) While most observers generally agree that supporters of the so- 
called pragmatic faction led by Deng Xiaoping tend to dominate the political landscape, 
they also agree that significant failure of any important element of the Deng program 
will again render him vulnerable to the kind of ideological attacks he suffered in 

197 6.2 This illustrates the saliency of ideology in China today and motivates outside 
observers to conclude that the lack of ideological or value consensus could have an 
important impact on US-China relations generally and on the security dimension of the 
relationship in particular. 

2. (U) Citizen Expectations . 

a. (U) A second consequence of the GPCR that grows out of the first and 
could also have Important consequences for US-China relations is that the period 
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1966-76 engendered a marked increase in Che level of citizen political and economic 
expectations. During the Cultural Revolution regular channels of party, government, 
and even for a time PLA authority were circumvented as Red Guard groups and their 
supporters sought to achieve their goals. An Important result of the temporary 
eclipse of social institutions was that many Chinese, especially young people in 
urban areas, gained a new, sense of their ability to achieve goals by independent 
political action. 3 The brief existence of Democracy Wall, reports of sabotage, 
strikes, demonstrations and the like all support the assertion that, generally 
speaking, the experience of the Cultural Revolution has made the Chinese less likely 
than before to accept policy Judgments they perceive to adversely affect their in- 
terests; furthermore they are more likely, despite government control efforts, to 
engage in direct political action to achieve their desires. 

b. (U) Indeed, it can be argued that much of Deng's present support is de- 
rived from the pragma t 1st b * ability to respond to citizen demand in positive ways. 
For example, 1979 saw across-the-board wage increases in China's factories. Later the 
price of rice and other basic foodstuffs paid to the peasant was increased. Later 
still, urban dwellers received a monthly wage-income supplement to cover the rise in 
the cost of living. Simultaneously with the rise in income, industrial production 
began to emphasize consumer goods. All of these measures raised mass economic expecta- 
tions and also helped to produce a greater sense of political efficacy among the 
Chinese people. The current leadership must now continue to fulfill these expectations 
or at least prevent a net decline in living standards if it is to retain citizen 
support. Failure to do so will again raise the spectre of vulnerability, which when 
tied to ideological problems, could have very serious consequences for US -China rela- 
tions. 

3. (U) Institutional Change . 

a. (U) China today is also characterized by an institutional fragility that 
is In part a result of the Cultural Revolution but which is perhaps more the product 

of pressures for institutional change that have emerged since 1977. Between 1966 and 
1970 CCP membership increased from approximately 17 million to 35 million. (Present 
membership is about 38 million.) Most of the new members entered as a result of having 
established good records as activist Red Guards. Concomitant with CCP membership is 
Improved social status and generally wider opportunity. The current leadership has 
been troubled by the tendency of the new members, who after all owe their improved 
positions to the policies of Mao, to oppose the pragmatic program. This has produced 
considerable internal party strain. Tension has been exacerbated as the CCP has tried 
to identify those who "entered by the back door" during the Cultural Revolution and 
remove them. Although the process of cleansing the middle and upper ranks has been 
judged basically complete since the summer of 1980, the consequences of party house- 
cleaning have resulted in lowered morale among the party rank and file. 

b. (U) Confidence has also been shaken by efforts to separate party from 
government. Prior to the GPCR party decisions were synonymous with government policy. 
But new directives and resignations (including Deng's as Senior Vice Premier of the 
State C&overnmentl Council) signaled a different relationship. The leadership has 
yet to offer an unambiguous clarification of the interface between the government and 
party bureaucracies with the result that bureaucrats tend to be hesitant about making 
decisions. 

c. (U) Since 1977 the power to make basic management, fiscal, investment 
and contractual decisions, including those with foreign concerns, has devolved more 
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Chan ever before to the provinces and even to local government organs and industrial 
enterprises. Such policies fly in the face of previous modes. The result has been a 
perceived bureaucratic lag as local and provincial officials first hesitated to use 
their new powers and 'then used them in ways that some central leaders felt to be ex- 
cessive. The present leadership continues to try to articulate an acceptable formula- 
tion but, in the meantime, tensions remain. 

d. (U) Nor has the People's Liberation Army been immune from similar pres- 
sures. For historical and ideological reasons the FLA has traditionally been regarded 
as the final repository of true Chinese Communist values. Competition to join the 
ranks was keen; acceptance guaranteed not only high prestige but useful training and a 
bright future. In 1967, however, the PLA intervened in the Cultural Revolution to 
bring order to a chaotic situation. In doing so the PLA alienated large numbers of 
previously admiring Red Guards who were now on the opposite side. Nevertheless, PLA 
prestige increased as its officers came to dominate central and provincial decision- 
making councils. Decline began in 1971 when Lin Biao became implicated in a coup 
attempt and was accelerated as his supporters were slowly but inexorably purged. PLA 
leaders are said to resent the decrease in the standing of the armed forces.' 

e. (Uj Worries about institutional power are further reinforced by ideolog- 
ical concerns. Since 1934-35, the army has been very closely identified with Mao. 
Older PLA leaders therefore are extremely wary of attempts to reinterpret or revise 
his role in Chinese history. Apparently there is real concern that China may slip its 
ideological moorings and this feeling prevents full PLA support for the present lead- 
ership. 

f. (U) A final source of institutional fragility is seen in a current move 
towards reductions in forces in the PLA, and a new emphasis on youth and technical 
expertise at the expense of experience and political reliability. The present leader- 
ship seems committed to the principle that a successful modernization program requires 
innovative talent, technical proficiency, and reward in proportion to achievement. 
Such practices contradict an important element of China's ancient cultural tradition 
as well as previously established practice. Accordingly, the PLA leadership has en- 
countered considerable difficulty in organizing itself for implementing the new per- 
sonnel policies. It has also encountered not a little resistance from older officers 
and noncommissioned officers, as well as more recent recruits whose peasant origins 
denied them opportunity to acquire the levels of education now deemed essential. 
Therefore, the army, which would bear major responsibility as US-Chinese security 
relations continue to evolve, is subject to the same fragility as are institutions of 
party and government. It seems clear that the present state of China's most important 
institutions could have direct impact upon the course of PRC relations with the United 
States, and especially upon the security dimension of the relationship. 

4. (U) Competition for Limited Resources . 

a. (U) In the last six months the PRC has announced a reduction in the 
national budget. The defense budget has not been spared. Contractual commitments 
with Japan and other countries have been cancelled and the leadership admits to an 
inflation rate of 5 to 7 percent. These actions reveal that China's economic base is 
weaker than anyone had realized and that modernization priorities are once again being 
reassessed. A close review of China's economic scene lies beyond the scope of the 
present study. Nonetheless, even the outline presented here suggests that China lacks 
the economic and technical resources to support the modernization program even as 
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revised in 1979-80. 9 

b. (U) China's leaders are thus forced, at a time of social change, to 
utilize a burdened and evolving institutional matrix to allocate a resource base that 
may well be insufficient t;o support even the relatively limited modernization goals 
now projected. Any "mistake" in Deng Xiaoping' s political calculus could well spark a 
series of reactions based upon value preferences, unfulfilled expectations, and inade- 
quate institutional support that would cause severe stress and which might well result 
in the reduction in the power of the groups who from the US point of view would best 
respond to US interests. 

Section II. (U) China's Domestic Scene and the Chinese Perception of the Relation- 
ship with the United States . 

5. (U) Defining the Relationship . 

a. (U) The factors analyzed above should not be viewed as determinants of 
Chinese actions. Nor should they be utilized in support of efforts to denigrate the 
worth of US-China security cooperation. Rather there are certain aspects of China's 
domestic scene that seriously constrain and limit Chinese options. The factors noted 
above influence China's leaders to define their relationship with the United States In 
a particular way and to articulate a particular strategy for achieving their goals. 

b. (U) The relationship between the United States and the People's Republic 
of China has always had a security dimension. Strategic considerations in part prompted 
Henry Kissinger's first visit to Beijing in July 1971 and the search for global equi- 
librium has been a durable feature of joint discussions ever since. Since normaliza- 
tion, events indicate that, despite opposition, and with some reservation, the present 
Chinese leadership had made a political decision to enter into some sort of security 
relationship with the United States. In this rather limited sense, the question of' 
security relations with the United States is not presently a real issue for political 
debate, although it could become so. 

c. (U) In any case, political, social and economic factors, of the type 
noted above, as well as longer range strategic perceptions combine to influence 
China's leaders to define the relationship with the United States in the broadest 
possible terms. The Chinese see relations with the United States as having economic, 
cultural, technical, and educational dimensions as well as a security dimension. 
Indeed, considering the relatively low priority assigned to defense modernization, it 
can be argued that the Chinese in one sense feel that the overtly security-oriented 
dimension — although special — is of lesser Importance than the others at this time. 

6. (U) The Security Dimension . Beijing seems to be most concerned with the 
growing gap between the Soviet military threat and China's ability to respond appro- 
priately. Accordingly, China seeks in the short term to prevent the gap from widening 
or at least to reduce the rate of growth. The Chinese hope to accomplish this by a 
series of short-term measures designed to increase the effectiveness of resources and 
assets already on hand. Thus, attention is presently focused on Option levels 1 and 2 
of the matrix. But China's current leaders also seek to close the gap in the long term 
by expanding indigenous Chinese capacity to produce quality weapons and defense-related 
materials in sufficient quantity to meet perceived needs. ^ This is precisely the 
interface between the security dimension of the US relationship with China and its 
economic, cultural, and technical dimensions. China needs economic and technical 
assistance if it is to develop its military capabilities in ways considered to be most 
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useful to China, and, from the Chinese point of view, most useful to the United States. 
The danger is that the United States could seek to move to Option 3 or even 4 before 
China is ready to do so and thereby increase the political and economic burdens of 
the regime. 

Section III. CU) The Impact of Domestic Politics on Sino-US Security Cooperation . 

7. (U) Limitations on Relations . 

a. (U) On both sides domestic political and economic factors generally 
slow the rate of evolution of Sino-Aaerican relations. If the problem is difficult 
In the United States, it is even more difficult in China where the stakes are 
such higher. 

b. (U) If domestic factors slow the pace of evolution, they also increase 
the ambiguity of Chinese Intentions, produce redefined priorities which lead to 
changes of course, apparently in mid-stream, and contribute to the numerous ineffi- 
ciencies that plague China's modernization plan. The low morale, poor understanding, 
and limited technical competence of a significant proportion of government and party 
bureaucrats make for poor and Indifferent performance. Such obstacles In turn raise 
serious doubts about China's ability to absorb higher levels of technology. 

c. (U) More Important, domestic factors also constrain the ability of the 
United States to predict, much less control, the outcome of particular policy initia- 
tives. It should not be assumed that all US initiatives will necessarily support the 
position of China's pragmatists for, as will be argued below, such Initiatives will 
have to be implemented in an environment that is fraught with disagreement. Suffice 
it to say for now that US initiatives could well exacerbate the numerous faction ten- 
dencies that characterize contemporary Chinese society and ultimately work to the 
disadvantage of the United States by encouraging the rise of individuals who are less 
than friendly. 

8. (U) Low Priority of Security Relations . Finally, domestic political sensi- 
tivities and economic constraints will probably ensure that until the position of the 
pragmatists is firmly consolidated and until the economic outlook Improves, China* s 
readers will continue to emphasize the broader aspects of the total relationship 
rather than its more explicitly security-oriented dimension. "People's War Under 
Modern Conditions" is a broad concept that masks numerous and deeply-held divisions 
that prevent development of an operational consensus. It is imperative that US 
decisionmakers understand the differences between the groups that unite under this 
general rubric if they are to deal with China to the best effect. 

Section IV. (U) The Impact of Closer Security Relations on Chinese Politics and 
Society . 

9. (U) Stability and Instability . 

a. (U) It is extremely difficult to separate the impact of closer security 
relations on Chinese politics and society from the impact of the total relationship 
with its several different dimensions. Present levels of economic, cultural, technical, 
and security relations have caused problems for their pragmatist supporters. Consid- 
erable political maneuvering was required to begin even the modest programs presently 
in place and factional conflict continues to exist. However, given the current 
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position of the pragmatic group, it is reasonable to assert that security cooperation 
through Option 2 could be achieved without untoward impact on the political/ social 
systems. 

b (U) Indeed, all else being equal, and assuming firm consolidation of 
pragmatist control, increased assistance on a broad spectrum of defense, economic, 
technical, and educational problems would probably help the regime to consolidate its 
control even more. China's upwardly mobile urban population would benefit most from 
such programs and the already significant gap between urban suburban and ™« 
would probably increase. While this would cause some additional social frictions, the 
regime could probably manage them without excessive difficulty. 

10. (U) Risks of High Level Securit y Cooperation. With respect to security 
cooperation defined more narrowly the issue is less clear. If the analysis of China s 
current political/social/economic scene presented above is accurate, at level 3 coop- 
eration pressure to divert major amounts of resources to the defense ^^J™ 1 * 
require I reversal of the present policy of reduced defense expenditures This would 
pose a considerable political burden for Deng and the pragmatists. More important, 
Riven China's economic problems, the inevitable corresponding reductions in other 
lectors would probably cause widespread social discontent which would be utilized by 
Deng's opponents as ammunition for new and more strident attacks. Any attempt to in- 
crease security cooperation beyond present levels at this time might produce the addi- 
tional instability about which Deng is so concerned. The situation with respect to 
the PLA is similar in principle. To move to cooperation even at Option 3 of the 
matrix, much less 4, will require new doctrine and new skills, the implementation of 
which by definition will produce a "different" army. If such moves are Bade at the 
present time, they will be resisted by large segments of all ranks of the PLA. This 
resistance will probably also heighten political instability and thereby pose addi- 
tional problems for that segment of the leadership whose views are most in accord 
with US interests. 

11. (u) Reflections on China and the United States . It has been argued that 
China's domestic political, social, and economic environment acutely influence the 
pace, not only of security relations, but of economic, technical, and cultural rela- 
tions as well. This means that within acceptable limits, the United States must in a 
sense march to the beat of China's drum if it is to assist in developing a stable 
strong, and modern partner that will assist it to fulfill its interests. The peculiar 
characteristics of China's present conditions make it difficult to predict or influence 
the outcome of any initiative. Accordingly, the United States must be very sensitive 
to these conditions so that initiatives can be timed and presented to best effect. 
Similarly, as the United States continues to structure its relationship with China it 
may have to confront the real possibility that in the shorter term, to emphasize the 
security dimension ultimately works to its disadvantage. 
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or the use of Chinese military facilities; supporting the current, pragmatic 
leaders of China; and improving US access to scarce natural resources Through 
the security aspect of ties with the United States, China has the objectives of 
cementing the alignment with the United States against the Soviet Union; support- 
ing the modernization of the PLA through the technical assistance, equipment, and 
technology; and attaining greater international legitimacy. 

Expanded security ties with China probably would strengthen the position of tra- 
ditionalists, who generally advocate confrontational positions vis-a-vis the 
United States, and weaken the pragmatists (who are more likely to defend coopera- 
tion with the United States where possible) in the decisionmaking process of the 
Soviet Union. Such a development would not support most US interests. US-China 
security relations which involved the transfer of offensive weapons to the PLA 
might lead to strains In United States relations with Japan, which could believe 
that the focus of US policy in Asia had been shifted from Japan to China. Higher 
levels of security cooperation, especially if China develops a power projection 
capability, would also be viewed with apprehension by most of China's neighbors 
with the exception of Pakistan. India, Vietnam, and, to a lesser extent, Indo- 
nesia and Malaysia, would consider such a development highly threatening. An 
expanding program of security cooperation between the two nations will keep the 
Taiwan issue alive, and probably complicate US-Soviet negotiations over arms 
control . 

There are compelling advantages for the United States in expanding security coop 
eration with China as long as offensive weapons sales are excluded. There are 
relatively few risks to US interests and objectives in such a program, and rela- 
tively serious risks if offensive weapons are incorporated. 

Therefore, the United States should pursue a program of expanded security coop- 
eration with China which follows three principles: the overall relationship with 
China should be allowed to develop on its own merits, and not be used solely as 
a lever against the Soviet Union; security cooperation should not become the 
leading element of US-China relations; and arms sales and weapons technology 
should not become the driving feature of US-China security cooperation. 

Specifically, it is recommended that the United States should approve the sale of 
clearly defensive weapons and technology after consultation with allies and 
friends in Asia. Other security cooperation activities which do not imply the 
use of offensive weapons should be implemented. 

There are a number of implications for the US Army devolving from US-China 
security cooperation. Among others, they are that the Army should assume the 
eading role among the services, that there will be a growing need for more 
Chinese language/area personnel, and that US Army Western Command and perhaps 
other major Army commands in Asia and the Pacific may have to be reorganized. 
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